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Religious Education 


Seeks to present, on an adequate, scientific plane, those factors which make for im- 
provement in religious and moral education. The Journal does not defend particular 
points of view, contributors alone being responsible for opinions expressed in their 
articles. It gives its authors entire freedom of expression, without any official en- 
dorsement. Articles in Religious Education are indexed in the EDUCATION INDEX 
which is on file in educational institutions and public libraries. 


Membership in the Association is $4.00 or more per year, of which 
$3.50 is for subscription to the Journal. Single copies, $1.00 each. 
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The Day Has Come 


Significant News Items of the Religious Education Association 
Biennial Convention 


Held At 
New York University, New York City May 1-2, 1950 


From the opening session to the closing meeting there were vital interests, sharpen- 
ings of the convention theme, “Growing Edges of Religious Education at Mid- 
Century,” and enriching fellowships among the three hundred in attendance. 


The general reaction was— the Religious Education Association is moving 
forward. 


Dean Samuel P. Franklin, School of Education, University of Pittsburgh, was re- 
elected president. 

The officers, directors, and committee personnel, who were elected are listed 
on the back cover — inside and out — of this magazine. 


The Mid-Century Expansion Fund Committee, under the Chairmanship of Profes- 
sor Lawrence C. Little, University of Pittsburgh, presented an encouraging report 
and set the following goals: 


1. The employment of a General Secretary to begin his work on September 1, 
1950. 


Raising the Expansion Fund ($18,500) in full by October 15, 1950. 
Doubling the membership of the Association by December 31, 1950. 
Holding a series of Area and Regional Conferences in 1950 and 1951. 


Vow Yo N 


Organizing at least fifty new chapters during the next two years. 
6. Holding a great Fiftieth Anniversary Convention in 1952. 


A letter from the Honorary President, George Albert Coe, commending the forward 
movement of the Religious Education Association, was read. 


Harrison S. Elliott was unanimously and enthusiastically elected General Secretary 
of the Religious Education Association. 


This was the Convention which was the fulfillment of many years of hope and 
marked the coming of a New Day for the Religious Education Association. 


—The Editorial Committee. 
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At Mid-Century 
REPORTS 


Growing Edges of Religious Education 





In order that the thoughts and the fellowship of the 1950 Biennial Convention 
of the Religious Education Association may be shared more widely three papers and 
the reports of four discussion groups are presented in this issue. 

The first paper needs a special introduction. This is an address which Harrison 
S. Elliott gave at a banquet which two hundred and fifty of his friends attended im 
his honor at Christ Church, New York City, on May 1, 1950. This occasion had @ 
two-fold significance; it was a testimonial to his twenty-eight years of service at 
Union Theological Seminary, where he was Professor of Religious Education and 
Psychology; and it was also in honor of his inauguration into the General Secretary- 
ship of the Religious Education Association. This address was a high point in the 


Biennial Convention. 


I 


—The Editorial Committee. 


REFLECTIONS OF A RELIGIOUS EDUCATOR 


HARRISON SACKETT ELLIOTT 


Professor of Religious Education and Psychology, Union Theological Seminary 


MUST CONFESS to a considerable de- 

gree of embarrassment over a gathering 
in my honor; but that embarrassment is 
somewhat relieved because I realize that I 
am tonight but an available symbol of our 
united conviction as to the contributions 
which can be made through educational 
programs and processes. It is probably 
worthwhile for those who have been en- 
gaged in this enterprise in connection with 
various agencies representing both general 
and religious education to have an occasion 
for coming together in order to recognize 
that we are all a part of a single movement 
and in order to have a sense of solidarity in 
a common cause. We have worked together 
in various enterprises over the years in gen- 
eral and in religious education, within our 
own particular denominations and across 
denominational divisions, in churches and 
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in allied agencies like the Christian Associa- 
tions, within our own faiths and on an inter- 
faith basis. Some of us who are here tonight 
have gone through difficult times together. 
We have also participated in some victo- 
rious occasions. Working together cooper- 
atively on these enterprises has developed 
a fellowship of which we all feel ourselves 
a part. Participating as we have in these 
various projects, there have developed not 
only mutual respect and confidence but gen- 
uine regard for each other. The friendships 
which develop out of this kind of coopera- 
tive and participating work are those we 
prize. We are also keenly aware that we are 
tonight representatives of a wider fellowship 
which stretches across the nation and around 
the world. 

This evening would not have been possi- 
ble but for the influence of great teachers 
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whom I had the good fortune to have at 
crucial times in my own development. I 
wish the privilege of paying tribute to them 
tonight. Among these, Dr. George Albert 
Coe, still alert in mind at eighty-eight, is 
the Dean of us all in Religious Education. 
Some of you, who like myself had the priv- 
ilege of having him as a teacher and of 
arguing out with him the problems in reli- 
gious education, are deeply grateful for the 
stimulus to courageous and incisive thinking 
in his classes.* 

In making preparation for this evening, 
I have reviewed the experiences in which 
we have shared to try to formulate what it 
is that binds us together in this fellowship. 
It is true that we represent a common con- 
viction as to the importance of both educa- 
tion and religion and the need for a basic 
inter-relation between the two. But this 
inter-relationship of religion and education 
of itself does not build a fellowship. Cer- 
tainly we are not bound together because we 
all think and believe alike. There are few, 
if any questions, on which all of us in this 
room would agree, and the wider fellowship, 
of which we are representatives, would be 
even more diverse in points of view. What 
has characterized our relationships has been 
respect for the convictions of others. But 
this has been more than superficial toler- 
ance. We have believed that our own ex- 
perience would be enriched and the common 
cause furthered by the contribution of these 
diverse viewpoints. There are significant 
movements today, particularly within Protes- 
tantism, where the effort is to unite around 
commonly accepted beliefs. Some of us in 
the wider movement of religious education 
are a part of these developments. But when 
we come together as religious educators the 
significance of our fellowship grows out of 
the fact that distinctiveness and difference 
in convictions are magnified rather than 
minimized. 

But diversity just as diversity does not 
make a fellowship. There must be unity in 


"Tributes paid by the speaker to his father, to 
Professor William H. Kilpatrick and others of his 
teachers, and to his wife, Dr. Grace Loucks Elliott, 
are omitted for lack of space. 
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the diversity. The two words by which we 
are designated give the key to what has and 
does bind us together — religious education. 
On the face of it, these two words seem to 
represent our diversity rather than our unity. 
We have never had agreement as to what is 
meant by education and certainly we repre- 
sent diverse interpretations of religion. But 
nevertheless these two words in combination 
do represent our unity. 


I 


Let us look at education first and see what 
the new emphasis upon education in reli- 
gion at the beginning of this century meant 
and what this emphasis means today. It 
was and is a recognition of human responsi- 
bility and possibility in the field of religion. 
It was more. It was and is a recognition of 
the pertinence of human knowledge, secured 
through reverent research and experimenta- 
tion, to the field of religion. It was even 
more. It was and is a recogntion that in the 
development of character, in the realization 
of religious experience, in the transforma- 
tion of individual and group conduct, there 
are conditions which must be met and proc- 
esses which must be followed, if results are 
to be expected. A distinctively experimental 
attitude characterized these developments. 
Not only must conditions be met and proc- 
esses followed, but these must be discov- 
ered. For example, Lincoln School in general 
education and Union School of Religion in 
religious education were experimental insti- 
tutions in which efforts were made to work 
out improved curricula and to develop a 
more effective methodology. The New 
Lincoln School, represented in this gathering 
tonight, is the latest adventure in this em- 
phasis upon experimentation in education. 


The three-fold assumption of human re- 
sponsibility, of the pertinence of human 
knowledge, and of the reliability of life 
processes has been increasingly recognized 
in our common life in other areas than re- 
ligion. If a farmer, an engineer, a physician, 
or a social scientist wishes successful results 
in his particular area, he recognizes that 
there are conditions which must be met and 
processes which must be trusted. But at 
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the opening of the century in the area of 
religion, the assumption was wide-spread, 
and it is still found today, that good inten- 
tion and sincere purpose are all that are 
necessary. Those who were interested in 
religious education became convinced that 
this is a universe and that God works in 
and through the same orderly processes in 
the area of religion that He does in other 
aspects of that universe. 

It is worth trying to recapture what the 
realization of all this meant to those who 
entered religious work in that period. Two 
main influences were found: Historical crit- 
icism in the use of the Bible and attention 
to improvement in educational method in 
the work of the churches and allied agencies. 
When I taught a Sunday School class fifty 
years ago, we were passing verses around 
and speculating as to what they meant. 
What the human knowledge of the origin 
and setting of the Biblical records has 
meant to the significant use of these records, 
no one can really feel who did not try to 
teach in the period before the rich resources 
out of a critical and historical approach 
were available. As to methodology I met 
up with the Herbartian method first in 
1900-1901 in a Normal School in Northern 
Indiana and I still feel the glow of enthusi- 
asm engendered as the possibilities of an 
improved methodology were presented. In 
my first professional position I was respon- 
sible for trying to be of help in connection 
with voluntary Bible Study groups under 
the Student Y.M.C.A. Students would en- 
roll in these groups with great anticipation, 
hundreds of them in some of the univer- 
sities, but before the end of the year, many of 
them had frittered away. There was strong 
promotion and sincere purpose, but the 
groups often failed. Even though I was a 
theological graduate, I had secured no help 
from my seminary training to meet that situ- 
ation for I had my theological seminary 
course before Chairs or Departments of Re- 
ligious Education had been established in 
those institutions. Accordingly, I asked for 
the opportunity for further training and 
went to Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity and Union Theological Seminary, 
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bristling with questions. And I found an- 
swers to many of them. 

The belief that there are conditions for 
effectiveness which can be discovered and 
processes which can be trusted meant for us 
in those earliest days the difference between 
blind and intelligent effort. For example, 
I got a cue as to what was the matter with 
those Bible Study groups. We had tried 
the widely-acclaimed Herbartian method, 
but it did not solve the problem. From a 
book on How We Think by John Dewey, 
published in 1910, and from other study I 
came to understand more thoroughly the 
exploratory thought processes available to 
mankind in finding the answers to his ques- 
tions. That there are thought processes 
which can be trusted, if sincerely and 
thoroughly utilized, gave us confidence in 
our endeavors. 

We believed in democracy in those days. 
We wished to further democratic participa- 
tion, but so often it was futile and irrespon- 
sible. Accordingly individuals from various 
agencies and three Faiths associated them- 
selves together in what was known as The 
Inquiry to try to understand the conditions 
and to develop the processes for reliable 
democratic participation. Agencies like the 
Y.M.C.A. had pioneered in an emphasis 
upon the significance of groups and of 
group experience in religious education. But 
significant group experience did not just 
happen and there were many problems in 
connection with the formation and conduct 
of groups. With the cooperation of Pro- 
fessor Kilpatrick those of us who were re- 
lated to the Boys Work of the Y.M.C.A. 
worked earnestly on the problems of effec- 
tive group work. With the formation of 
the Social Group Work section of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work, there was 
a medium for a wider cooperative attack on 
this problem. 

Through the influence of Freud and 
other European psychologists, it was gradu- 
ally recognized that in the area of personal life 
and personality difficulties human knowl- 
edge is pertinent and redemptive processes 
are possible. How strange this emphasis 
was in general as well as in religious educa- 
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tion is evidenced by the fact that there was 
only one course in this field in all of Co- 
lumbia University, a course entitled Mental 
Adjustments taught by the late Professor 
Leta Hollingworth. Taking that course 
opened up a new field of possibility in the 
application of human knowledge and in the 
utilization of reliable processes. The course 
in this area which we established at Union 
in 1924-25, I think was the first in a the- 
ological seminary, and it was literally an ex- 
perimental project in which the instructor 
brought in outside persons in this field and 
learned as he attempted to conduct the 
course. Now competency in counseling is 
part of the requisite equipment of the reli- 
gious educator and preparation in this field 
is available in various theological institu- 
tions and universities. 


If I have succeeded in making clear what 
I have tried to say I think you will agree 
that the confidence in education, which 
binds us together, has been no superficial 
trust in methodological tricks and devices. 
It has been rather the belief that in the 
area of human life and experience there 
are creative and redemptive processes avail- 
able which can be discovered, which can be 
utilized, and which can be trusted. 


II 


The second word in our name, religious, 
has been equally important in binding us 
together as a fellowship. Despite the criti- 
cisms which have been made of us that we 
were long on methodology and short on the- 
ology, we have had definite religious beliefs. 
While many of us have shared in the beliefs 
of the particular branches of religion to 
which we belong, there have been distinc- 
tive beliefs which have bound us together 
in this fellowship. There has been a defi- 
nite metaphysical grounding for our work. 
Those who have trusted a religious educa- 
tional process have done so because they 
believe that man is so made and the nature 
of reality is such that it is through such a 
process that man finds his way in life. Some 
have interpreted this in definitely theistic 
terms and have believed that it is in and 
through such processes that God’s will for 
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human life becomes known and realized; 
others have thought in more naturalistic 
categories in terms of the good life or of 
spiritual values. But they have been in 
agreement that it is through an educational 
process that these values are defined and 
appropriated. 

Religious education has also had its ori- 
entation to basic religious goals or purposes 
which gave direction to the process. There 
have been differences between us as to 
whether these basic purposes, be they Chris- 
tian or Jewish, are given in the particular 
tradition and the process is to be so con- 
ducted as to lead to these given goals, or 
whether the particular religious heritage is 
to be utilized in determining the goals and 
the definition of the goals is to be a part of 
the process; but never disagreement as to 
the basic character of these goals. There 
has been agreement that these values are not 
created by man but are potentially present, 
in the structure of the universe, and that the 
goals of the educational process as worked 
out should be in line with these ultimate 
values, however they are interpreted. 

Since we are united around religious edu- 
cation it is not surprising that philosophical 
and theological issues should have been prom- 
inent in the movement. When I went to Un- 
ion Seminary twenty-eight years ago I rather 
assumed that I could pass the issues in the 
Philosophy of Education to Professor Kilpat- 
rick and the theological issues to Professor 
William Adams Brown and Professor Eugene 
Lyman. But I have found myself in the 
center of philosophical and theological dis- 
cussions during my entire teaching career. 

This illustrates that which has been basic 
in the religious education movement and I 
think does unite us; viz., that human knowl- 
edge and human processes have to be taken 
into account in developing one’s basic reli- 
gious beliefs. If this is God’s universe, 
whatever through reverent research or ex- 
perimentation is discovered about the nature 
of this universe and about human beings 
and human relations is part of the revelation 
of God. The religious educator's beliefs 
about man have been influenced both by 
the insights of his religous heritage and by 
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the findings of psychology. His beliefs 
about the redemptive element in human life 
have also been influenced both by his reli- 
gious heritage and by that which has be- 
come known through mental hygiene. 

It is both a thrilling and a baffling ex- 
perience to be a religious educator. It is 
thrilling because there is no field of knowl- 
edge which is irrelevant to his task and be- 
cause the insights and the skills of those 
engaged in other fields are pertinent to his 
work and resources for him. It is baffling 
because it seems impossible for one person 
to keep abreast of the pertinent knowledge 
from so many fields; and to master so wide 
a range of skills. The religious educator is 
always in danger of being a jack of all trades 
and a master of none. There is no easy way 
out of his dilemma. 


Ill 


Up until now, I have been attempting to 
describe the genius of the movement known 
as religious education. Now I should like 
briefly to review its history. There have 
been since I have been related to this move- 
ment two main periods. We are either 
already embarked upon or at the eve of a 
third period. The first period, commencing 
with the turn of the century and continuing 
until the early 1930’s, was characterized by 
contagious optimism and kindling enthusi- 
asm, particularly in the first half of this 
period. Religious education was on the 
march. It was hailed as the new Messiah. 
Directors of religious education were added 
to churches. Departments or Chairs of Re- 
ligious Education were added in colleges, 
schools of education, and theological insti- 
tutions. The International Council of Re- 
ligious Education was formed. 

It was a notable period, also for Judaism. 
It opened during the time of the highest 
immigration of Jews into the United States 
when the Jewish population grew rapidly 
from less than 250,000. Leaders in Judaism 
set themselves to the herculean task of de- 
veloping a system of Jewish education 
which would be rooted in Jewish commu- 
nity and home life and which would 
conserve the cultural-religious values of 
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Judaism but at the same time foster the 
harmonious integration of the Jew into the 
social pattern and cultural life of America.’ 
For the Roman Catholics, this period was 
characterized by a great expansion in pa- 
rochial schools, which increased in number 
from 3,482 in 1892 with 44 per cent of 
Roman Catholic churches having schools to 
7,923 schools in 1930 with around 60 per 
cent of the churches with schools and an en- 
rollment of 2,222,598 pupils.* 

The interest in this first period was not 
confined to those who were specializing in 
the field of religious education. The best 
evidence of this fact was the organization 
and development of the Religious Education 
Association. The facts are succinctly set 
forth in the brief history of the Religious 
Education Association by Professor Orville 
L. Davis.* Religious Education was to 
mean much more than “Sunday School re- 
form.” It was to involve the entire educa- 
tional program of the Church and to stimu- 
late a vast program under the direction of 
many other agencies. Among the 417 
signers of the “call” for the organizing con- 
vention were 45 college presidents and 
deans of colleges and theological seminaries, 
48 professors, 65 ministers, and 66 from 
Sunday schools, YMCA’s and other organi- 
zations. Five hundred and twenty-four min- 
isters were among the 1259 charter members 
from 42 states and 5 Canadian provinces. 
The National Education Association indi- 
cated its approval and cooperation. The 
sixteen departments of the Association cov- 
ered various aspects of religious education 
and different agencies. Three thousand 
from 23 states, 2 provinces of Canada, and 
4 foreign countries attended the first Con- 
vention. Unless one participated in the 
events of this time, it is difficult to realize 
the sense of mission and the feeling of con- 


"Israel Chipkin, Twenty-Five Years of Jewish 
Education in the United States, Jewish Education 
Association of New York City, 1937. 

*J. A. Burns and Bernard J. Kohlbrenner, A 
History of Catholic Education in the United 
States, Benziger Brothers, New York, 1937, p. 
144-45. 

“Religious Education, Vol. XLIV, January-Febru- 
ary, 1949, pp. 41-54. 
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fidence which characterized this period in 
religious education. 

The second period opened with the 
world-wide depression which confirmed the 
disillusionment which had followed World 
War I. This period, in contrast with the 
first, was characterized by pessimism about 
people and disbelief in the possibilities of 
human effort. It was characterized by ef- 
forts to get back to essentials in education, 
by a new orthodoxy in religion, and by a 
trend toward totalitarianism in government. 
A basic distrust in democratic processes and 
democratic institutions developed and prop- 
aganda by which people’s minds were made 
up for them became more the vogue. There 
seems to have been more of a reaction 
against religious education in Protestantism 
than in Judaism or Roman Catholicism. 
But certainly there were decided efforts in 
Protestantism. The optimism of the earlier 
period was characterized as sentimental illu- 
sion. Not only was the nerve of consecrated 
human effort cut but this effort itself was 
often characterized as sinful presumption. 
Many of the leaders of the social gospel, of 
liberal theology, and of progressive religious 
education moved to the opposite extreme in 
their beliefs and practices. The word lib- 
eral became a term of disapproval. The fi- 
nancal difficulties gave to the churches an 
excuse for discontinuing specialized help in 
the field of religious education; but more 
than this, the climate of the time gave those 
who had been opposed to religious educa- 
tion during the earlier period the courage to 
declare it a superficial fad which was now 
at an end or a menace which should be 
abolished. At the 1935 convention in Ro- 
chester, N. Y., those affiliated with the Re. 
ligious Education Association considered the 
possibility of giving the organization an 
honorable, or dishonorable, burial but there 
was still an aggressive remnant which would 
not allow it to be destroyed, and the mem- 
bers of that remnant banded themselves 
together to ride out the storm. 

The reaction in the second period led 
religious educators to re-examine the work 
they were doing and to modify a too easy 
optimism which had often characterized 
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them. Events also sobered them as to the 
seriousness of their task. But in spite of the 
reaction against religious education, the sit- 
uation was not completely one of despair. 
Many large churches held steady and main- 
tained their specialized leadership. Denom- 
inational boards and the International 
Council of Religious Education continued 
their work. The American Association for 
Jewish Education, which in Judaism some- 
what parallels the function of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education in 
Protestantism, was formed in this second 
period under Dr. Israel Chipkin’s leadership. 
More than this, Jewish educators found it 
increasingly possible, despite ideological dif- 
ferences, to work together democratically in 
the development of educational standards. 
Community agencies, usually known as 
Bureaus of Jewish Education, were formed 
in forty communities. These included all 
groups and viewpoints in Jewish education 
and expressed the feeling of responsibility 
on the part of the Jewish community to 
provide for the education of all Jewish chil- 
dren without attempt on the part of these 
cooperative agencies to impose any one 
Jewish viewpoint or interpretation on indi- 
vidual schools. Father Thomas J. Quigley, 
Superintendent of Catholic Schools, Pitts- 
burgh, and a Vice-President of the R.E.A., 
has characterized this second period as the 
time when Catholic education began to 
emerge from its period of adolescence and 
at last to come of age. He adds that within 
the last twenty years the emphasis has com- 
pletely shifted away from the feverish at- 
tempt to establish schools to a more scien- 
tific analysis and approach to the problems 
of school management and supervision.® 


The net result of the developments of the 
second period has been to cause a serious 
division among those concerned about edu- 
cation and religion. In the first period, a 
process was going on which seemed to bid 
fair to unite the socializing and progressive 
forces of religion, education, and social work. 
The establishment of a new orthodoxy in 
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religion, with its special doctrines of revela- 
tion and with its suspicion of human effort, 
was in direct conflict with the continued 
emphasis upon human effort and upon the 
social origin of ideologies in the general 
educational and social work groups. Efforts 
toward any dynamic synthesis or integration 
ceased. As a result, there have developed 
rival ideologies and because of these rival- 
ries, there tends to be a dogmatism about all 
groups. Those in religious education find 
themselves in a difficult position for they 
cannot join either of the rival camps because 
they share the concerns of both groups. 
Further in their own life and work, they 
have been basically influenced both by their 
religious heritage and by the insights which 
have come out of so-called secular knowl- 
edge and they cannot in justice repudiate 
either. 


IV 


On the face of the situation it does not 
seem that we are at the beginning of a third 
period and that the time is propitious for a 
forward movement in religious education. 
It looks as if any such movement would be 
crushed between these rival ideologies which 
grip our world, that it is bound to be la- 
belled as secular and naturalistic by the reli- 
gious groups, and other-worldly and unreal- 
istic by the educational, social work leaders. 
But may it not be that the religious educa- 
tion movement, rooted as it is both in reli- 
gion and education, has come to the 
Kingdom for such a time as this. Inter- 
national problems cannot be solved by the 
division of the world into two rival group- 
ings. Nor can the problems of religious 
education be solved if we are divided into 
rival camps which must fight each other. 
Further, this is mot necessary. Whatever 
may or may not be possible in relation to 
the international cold war, there is enough 
in common concern and purpose to make 
the transcending of these differences possi- 
ble within religious education. 


The first step which is necessary is re- 
spect for and understanding of the persons 
who with conviction differ from us. That 
respect and understanding will never come 
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until chasms between these groupings are 
bridged and those with conflicting convic- 
tions come into communication with each 
other. But they must come together under 
conditions where they are not compelled for 
the sake of a pseudo-harmony to set aside 
their convictions. The efforts to resolve 
these conflicts by trying to formulate a the- 
ology for religious education have not solved 
the problem. They have tended to cover 
over the real issues. On the other hand, 
dogmatic promulgation of rival ideologies 
only accentuates the differences. I believe 
the temper of those involved in these dif- 
ferences, both within Faith groupings and 
between them and general educators, has 
changed sufficiently so it would be possible 
to explore them frankly. This would not 
result in a syncretic philosophy or theology 
for religious education. But such a process 
would reveal how much those seemingly in 
complete opposition have in common, and 
would enable us to explore our differences 
in a spirit of mutual confidence and respect. 

A hopeful sign in the present situation is 
the growing recognition that religious edu- 
cation was thrown out in too cavalier a fash- 
ion and perhaps it has a contribution to 
make in these difficult times. Whatever 
the theology of the particular church, it still 
is an institution which has to be managed 
and it must have a program. However much 
in theory some of the churches may have 
thought themselves in opposition, when 
facing the practical problems they turn to 
those who have insight and skill in the area 
of religious education for help in knowing 
how to meet the conditions for an effective 
program. An evidence of this is the num- 
ber of churches which are now clamoring 
for individuals with educational training. In 
my judgment, the main hindrance to our in- 
fluence in the days ahead will not be ideo- 
logical, but will be the limitations in our 
own skill and insight and resourcefulness. 
Despite the progress which has been made 
during this past half century in general and 
religious education, with their allied fields 
of group work and counseling, we still are 
farther ahead in theory than in practice; we 
know more about what ought to be done 
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than we know how to do it. We can get 
help on the problems of religious educa- 
tion by experimentation in general educa- 
tion. But we must not depend solely upon 
the developments in general education. We 
desperately need some way of rallying those 
with training and resourcefulness in experi- 
mentation which will point the way for the 
improvement of the program of religious 
education. 

While we are further along in theory 
than we are in practice, there are still basic 
conflicts in the area of theory which need 
to be explored in the spirit of the religious 
education movement and by the processes 
in which it believes. One of the. most cru- 
cial problems of our day is that of religion 
in general education. At present there are 
basic differences of conviction as to the so- 
lution of this problem. Those with these 
various convictions are pressing for the 
adoption of their own points of view. In 
the interests both of religion and education, 
not to speak of the children and youth who 
are involved, we must find a way of attack- 
ing this basic problem cooperatively. 

The curriculum problem in religious edu- 
cation is by no means solved. There have 
appeared within the last few years carefully 
worked out curricula, in the development of 
which there has been invested not only 
skilled and consecrated devotion but large 
amounts of money. While each of these 
curricula is a contribution, it is doubtful 
whether any one contains the final answer 
to the curriculum problem, and certainly 
there are still basic unresolved conflicts in 
this area. On the college level also, there 
is a crying need for some agency which will 
give constructive attention to the curricu- 
lum of religion and indeed to the entire 
college curriculum. 

In the use of the Bible, we have not ade- 


quately taken advantage of the results of a 
critical and historical approach or of the 
best educational theory and practice. Our 
time has been characterized by a renewed 
realization of the importance of the family 
in religious education, and there are many 
unsolved problems in this area. The serious- 
ness of the economic, racial, political and 
other social problems and the stake of re- 
ligion in these areas has led to large atten- 
tion to these questions in religious educa- 
tion. But there is not agreement as to the 
function of religious education nor as to 
how study should be related to action. 

It must be evident that any free-lance, 
front-line organization like the Religious 
Education Association will not be lacking 
in problems it might explore. Many others 
could be listed. It may sound completely 
presumptuous to list all these possibilities in 
relation to an organization with the limited 
financial support and the small membership 
of the R. E. A. But there was a time when 
it was a strong organization, with a sizeable 
membership and numerous sub-groups 
working on problems of this sort. Perhaps 
the critical character of the situation and the 
importance of these problems will enable 
us, working together, to recapture some at 
least of its former strength. The need for 
it is as great as it was at the opening of the 
century. Even though our membership has 
not been large, during this period out of 
which we are passing the Religious Educa- 
tion Association has furnished a fellowship 
for those who still believed in religious edu- 
cation and a rallying center for those who 
were attempting to practice it. It has today 
as it had at the beginning, the function of 
keeping alive in our minds as well as in 
the public mind “the ideal of moral and 
religious education and the sense of its need 
and value.” 
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Interpreting Religion 


TO EDUCATION 


F. ERNEST JOHNSON 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Unwersity 


AS I PREPARE to make good on a com- 
mitment, given in an unguarded mo- 
ment, to speak today on this topic it almost 
“repenteth me” that I took it on. Interpret- 
ing religion to education! I wonder when 
we shall succeed in interpreting it to our- 
selves? When the current issue of our 
journal, Religious Education, arrived, I gave 
it only a cursory examination. But I have 
just been studying the seventeen critiques of 
Professor Ernest Chave’s challenge to “liberal 
progressives,” and it seems to me at this 
moment we need nothing so much as an 
exercise in frank self-examination. In my 
own comment on Mr. Chave’s bold polemic 
I said “it will be useful if it is made the 
starting point of a bold and vigorous effort 
to define opposing philosophical positions 
among religious educators.” I hope you 
won't mind if I use my time to carry on, 
however feebly, from there. For I submit 
that as an association we cannot demonstrate 
that we have anything definite and distinc- 
tive to say about religion to public educators. 

There is an added reason for coming to 
grips with this problem now. Many of us 
are hoping that during the next few years 
this Association is to be reactivated as an 
interfaith fellowship. The leader we have in 
mind is outstandingly equipped to promote 
communication across intellectual and emo- 
tional boundaries —to help groups that are 
consciously different to understand and ap- 
preciate one another. The effort to make this 
organization function will be less than a ma- 
ture venture if we do not seek to define our 
common concern in a way that is meaning- 
ful to ourselves and to others. I am going 
to pose some questions that I think are both 
pointed and substantial. 

1. Are we as an association of religious 
educators a cloister group or an operating 
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Are we merely commentators and 
critics or do we accept some operational 


group? 


responsibility? We can be the former if 
we like. There is no law against it. But 
historically we have been a group of profes- 
sionally active people who sought to do 
something in concrete situations where we 
were employed. If that continues to be our 
concern we will focus on the job, not the 
library. We will stress research, of course, 
but research oriented toward the religious 
education enterprise in the United States of 
America. In other words we will be a pro- 
fessional group, widely diversified, to be sure, 
but concerned with the religious education 
process as it is carried on in church, syna- 
gogue, religious week-day school, college and 
seminary. We shall have an interest in 
every relevant academic question, but we 
shall, let me repeat, be operationally minded. 
We don’t have to do this. We may con- 
ceivably announce ourselves as interested in 
religious education as it might be if we 
didn’t have churches and synagogues on our 
hands. Much of what we are writing now 
seems to conceal —or does it? —some such 
impatient concern. But what I am trying 
to say is that we should make up our minds. 

2. Still keeping the operational perspec- 
tive, let me put this question: When we 
undertake to interpret religion to general 
education are we prepared to define reli- 
gion in behavioral terms, or must we redefine 
it in terms of a secular ethic? That is to 
say, are we ready to go along with the com- 
mon man and say that religion is a distinc- 
tive way of acting and thinking which in- 
cludes private and public prayer, the sing- 
ing of hymns, devotional reading, contempla- 
tion upon man’s duty and destiny, and a 
moral discipline of living in accord with 
one’s deepest convictions about the mean- 
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ing of life—in short the sort of thing that 
common sense associates with religion? If 
so, there is plenty of room for variety with 
respect to ritual, doctrine, and ultimate meta- 
physical belief. But if we insist on defining 
religion in terms of ethical beliefs and value 
attitudes alone, then we must face the ques- 
tion whether we have anything to “interpret” 
to general education that it does not already 
have. 

Let us “look at the record.” Mr. Chave 
has set down for us in convenient form a 
sort of democratic creed which he would like 
to see generally adopted. Here are the items: 
Sense of Worth; Social Sensitivity; Appre- 
ciation of the Universe; Discrimination in 
Values; Responsibility and Accountability; 
Cooperative Fellowship; Quest for Truth and 
Realization of Values; Integration of Ex- 
periences into Working Philosophy; Sense 
of Historical Continuity; Group Celebration 
of values. Now what is there here which is 
not indigenous to secular public education? 
A little perhaps; there is a hint of something 
theistic in Mr. Chave’s elaboration of the 
third point: Appreciation of the Universe. 
But if we recall Carlyle’s often-quoted ex- 
clamation, when told of Margaret Fuller's 
avowal that she “accepted” the Universe — 
“Gad, she’d better” — there is hardly enough 
in that to give concern to the Supreme Court, 
with its insistence on an impregnable wall 
between religion and public education. In- 
deed, I have an idea that Mr. Chave’s “func- 
tional” theory of religious education was in- 
tended to be as applicable to public educa- 
tion as to a church school program. But if 
so, let us be prepared to meet the challenge 
of the scientifically minded: Why do you 
keep talking about religion if by that you 
mean nothing other than is denoted by the 
wotds, moral, ethical, and spiritual? The 
question here concerns not the meaning of 
religion, but whether it has amy meaning at 
all for which a special word is needed. If 
you have not thought seriously about this, I 
urge you to study this symposium in the 
magazine, looking for these general terms. 

3. In any case, are we prepared to take a 
position as to what we mean by religion and 
stand by it? Or are some of us going on 





using the word religion part of the time to 
denote what the Supreme Court says must be 
kept out of everything tax-supported, and 
the rest of the time using the same word to 
mean all the fine things now in the public 
school curriculum? Surely, we can’t have it 
both ways. I sometimes think the outstand- 
ing human foible is the propensity for try- 
ing to eat one’s cake and have it, too. I think 
of it whenever I hear a person demanding 
an uncompromising exclusion of religion 
from public education by appeal to the First 
Amendment, and presently denouncing all 
who don’t define religion in terms of the 
Golden Rule! 

4. Are we prepared, as I think public 
educators in general are, to recognize the 
right of people to belong to our fellowship 
who do not share our prevailing metaphysical 
beliefs? Or are we bent on inducing them 
to conform to a philosophical pattern — be 
it naturalism, supernaturalism, or what you 
will? More pointedly, does our “liberalism” 
involve an orthodoxy of its own? This is 
no academic question. I happen to be in a 
curious position, in that I belong to the secu- 
lar as well as to the religious professional 
educational group. In the former connec- 
tion I have enjoyed the fellowship of the 
Philosophy of Education Society. The 
dominant philosophical outlook in that body 
is naturalistic— if one may use a term that, 
along with other philosophical rubrics, is 
losing its definitive character. But within 
it are scholastic philosophers, and some rare 
words of appreciation have been spoken by 
a member of the majority group concerning 
the contribution of a Catholic scholar to the 
society’s deliberations. Are we prepared to 
be as liberal as that secular organization? 

This is a moment for honest speaking. 
We can surely be candid and respectful at 
the same time. I owe a great debt to George 
A. Coe as teacher and friend. I know he 
would speak with utter frankness if he were 
here; he would not pull his punches, nor 
would he have any patience with one who 
did. In his comment on Mr. Chave’s state- 
ment, he said: “Let expert religious intelli- 
gence and learning’ be employed against 
frankly specified authoritarian religions, or- 
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ganizations, publications, and individuals 
(whatever be their names, their history, their 
pfestige) so that our pupils will early form 
a habit of discrimination; and, as true liberals, 
let us envelop this frankness in greater cour- 
tesy and profounder respect for all persons 
than authoritarianism ever has evoked from 
its own principles, or ever can.” Now the 
outstanding authoritarian religion in Ameri- 
ca is represented in this Association, and 
represented in a distinguished way on the 
program of this meeting. For that matter, 
“authoritarian” is a relative term and it is in 
some measure applicable to more than one 
religious tradition represented here. Surely 
No One wants to propose a purge of “authori- 
tarians” from the R.E.A.? 

In his incomparably gentle way Israel 
Chipkin, in his comment on the Chave state- 
ment, asks, “can the ends sought by Dr. 
Chave be achieved without reference to the 
loyalties, the beliefs and the practices of those 
affiliated with the established historic reli- 
gions?” With that I must link Rabbi Free- 
hof’s comment: “Dr. Chave’s article, in ef- 
fect, describes religious education as a de- 
velopment of Micah’s definition plus a few 
deprecatory remarks directed at God.” And 
Stewart Cole, who, I take it, is a naturalist (if 
we must classify ourselves) closes his com- 
ment with this: “To affirm that man’s destiny 
rests with himself is only a partial truth. The 
forces of the natural world and of nature’s 
God have something not entirely inconse- 
quential to do with it.” These comments 
may well be pondered by all of us who call 
ourselves liberals. 

5. Are we prepared to take an unequivocal 
and resolute stand on the separation of church 
and state with respect to religious education? 
Let me make this clear. We shall not agree 
on what the proper interpretation of that 
doctrine is, but we should be able to agree 
on an honest application of a principle, once 
it is clearly defined. Whatever else the 
First Amendment, as supplemented by the 
Fourteenth, may mean, there is substantial 
agreement that it forbids all sectarian in- 
struction in tax-supported schools. Yet there 
are some who hold that indoctrination 
against a given religious philosophy is per- 
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missible. In other words, there are educa- 
tors in America who want in the public 
schools what the Russian Constitution calls 
“freedom of anti-religious indoctrination.” 
To borrow the Supreme Court’s words spoken 
in another connection, “this is not separation 
of church and state.” The only meaning that 
doctrine can have derives from the principle 
of religious liberty. Are we prepared to say 
that those individuals and organizations that 
are vocal about religious teaching in the 
schools and silent about anti-theistic indoc- 
trination are not interested in the separation 
of church and state, but only in quarantining 
traditional religion? 

If we can steer our way through the waters 
I have tried roughly to chart, we shall be 
ready to do some interpreting of religion 
to general education. There is a movement 
under way to enrich the school curriculum 
with what are called “spiritual values.” This 
is altogether wholesome provided the pro- 
gram is not offered, as has been done, as an 
avowed substitute for the historical religions. 
That “spiritual values” may be a valid substi- 
tute, everyone who so believes should have 
the right to contend on a free platform, but 
to teach children so in tax-supported schools 
is not separation of church and state. If it 
is a violation of religious liberty to teach that 
one ought to be a Catholic, or a Protestant, 
it is equally a violation of religious liberty 
to teach that one needs no religious creed in 
order to live the good life. That this is none 
of the State’s business is, as I see it, of the 
essence of the separation doctrine. When 
this is clearly understood and accepted, we 
can give the heartiest support to the teaching 
of spiritual values in public schools. 

Our primary task in relation to public 
education is, I think, to make the American 
public aware of the tragic aspect of the 
modern dualism which keeps the religious 
and the secular in separate compartments. 
This is what the secularization of life has 
done. But in large measure it was inevitable, 
because of the religiously heterogeneous 
character of our population. The great error 
is the taking of this situation complacently 
as if it were normal instead of regarding it 
as tragic that what people hold as supremely 
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important must be insulated from the most 
important of all public enterprises— the 
education of youth. In a remarkable passage, 
John Herman Randall, Jr., one of the most 
eminent of naturalistic philosophers, has set 
this phenomenon of secularization in sharp 
relief: 

“Set any American down in a strange land 
— in a Moslem country, in one of the Latin 
American countries to the south, in one of 
the great Oriental civilizations, or even in 
the Catholic cultures of the Mediterranean. 
What is sure to impress him as most novel 
and most strikingly unlike anything in his 
previous experience is not merely the dif- 
ferent customs and habits of an alien people. 
It is rather the way in which those customs 
and habits are caught up and organized in 
a whole body of religious practices; it is the 
central place which religious institutions 
hold in this people’s personal and social liv- 
ing. Religious beliefs dominate their views 
of the world, religious observances govern 
their actions, religious precepts regulate their 
relations with their fellows. Religion is the 
cement that holds their culture together.” 

Let me quote another paragraph from the 
same pen: 

“That some form of religion is indispensa- 
ble to any society seems no longer an open 
question. It has been long debated whether 
a society could get along without any reli- 
gious organization of its life. Recent ex- 
perience has made clear that if a traditional 
religion disintegrates, men will not calmly 
proceed to live without any religion at all. 
A new religion, or, if we prefer, a new sub- 
stitute for religion, will spring up to fill the 
vacuum and to perform the historic func- 
tions of a religion. And this new ‘religion’ 
will be much worse than the old one it sup- 
plants. For it will inevitably express some 
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need of the moment; it will be onesided and 
fanatical. It will forget much of what has 
been learned through the bitter experience 
of generations because it will lack what the 
great historic religions have received, the 
criticism and clarification that have been born 
of centuries of human experience. The new 
social faiths of Europe reveal their rawness 
and crudeness at every turn.” 

American education, like American cul- 
ture as a whole, lacks a historical sense. Reli- 
gion as such can make no claim on the public 
school, but as citizens who value the religious 
phase of our cultural heritage we have a 
right to protest against a truncated educa- 
tion. We should be in position to aid the 
teaching profession to fill in the cultural 
gaps in the school program by making avail- 
able valid and helpful interpretations of reli- 
gion in relation to history, literature, biogra- 
phy, psychology, philosophy, counseling, and 
so on. A school superintendent in Massa- 
chusetts told me recently that up there they 
had solved the sectarian problem in history. 
Full of interest, I asked, how. He said “By 
omitting the Reformation.” Not exactly a 
grown-up way to carry on public education. 
But if we would have a culturally adequate 
education, we must, as churchmen rigidly 
abstain from seeking to make the public 
school an instrumentality of religious in- 
doctrination. 

The best approach I know to the problem 
is by way of religious vocation. Every teacher, 
whatever his field, who holds a religious 
faith has an obligation to make his vocation 
an embodiment of that faith, An embodied 
faith needs no indoctrination. And the more 
fully this is achieved the less danger will 
there be of his failing in his duty as citizen 
under the American Constitution. 
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The Growing Edges of 


JEWISH EDUCATION 


MORRIS N. KERTZER 


Director of Inter-religious Activities Department, American Jewish Committee, New York City 


IN THE PAST few years one can discern 
four significant trends in Jewish educa- 
tion in this country: physical expansion and 
intensification of program; spiritualization 
of the educative process; the broadening of 
teaching techniques; and the professionaliza- 
tion of religious teaching. 


I. Physical Expansion, and 
Intensification of Program 


According to statistics cited by Dr. U. 
Engelman, there are now approximately one- 
quarter of a million Jewish children enrolled 
in religious schools of this country. The 
percentage of Jewish children who receive 
no formal religious training of any kind has 
been substantially reduced during the course 
of the past decade. In 1948 little more than 
a quarter of our youth population received 
religious instruction. Today the total is close 
to two-fifths of our children. That the trend 
is a continuous one is revealed in the fact 
that the most recent figures show an annual 
increase of 7 per cent. 

We have witnessed an intensification of 
our curricular in the number of minimum 
school hours. There is very definite evi- 
dence of a move away from the one-day-a- 
week school. All three groups, orthodox, 
conservative and reform, have registered their 
disapproval of the Sunday school as a satis- 
factory minimum for Jewish education. In 
the Conservative movement, the United 
Synagogue of America Department of Edu- 
cation, has set 5-6 hours as the minimum re- 
quirement. 

Today there are approximately as many 
Jewish children enrolled in week-day schools 
as in Sunday schools only, close to 125,000. 
All-day schools, too, have been increased, 
growing 34 per cent in two years, and now 
boasting of an enrollment of approximately 
19,000 students in eighteen states. 
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The trend towards higher standards is seen 
in the new level of confirmation and Bar 
Mitzvah requirements. In areas of 
the country, a child cannot be accepted for 
Bar Mitzvah unless he (or she, in the case of 
a Bar Mitzvah) has completed three years 
or more of week-day instruction. 

In this connection we may note too, an 
extension of the traditional Bar Mitzvah 
ceremony to include girls, a recent and grow- 
ing departure in synagogue life. 

Reform congregations today are not only 
raising their educational sights for Confirma- 
tion requirements, but some congregations 
require the parents of the confirmants to 
take a parallel course during the year prior to 
confirmation. 

During the past decade, Jewish welfare 
funds have been drawn on for educational 
purposes: since 1937 allocations have been 
almost quadrupled. 

Il. Growing Spiritualization 

Obviously a picture of quantitative growth 
would offer little ground for satisfaction 
were it not accompanied by a marked empha- 
sis on religious values rather than onmere 
factual knowledge as the heart of Jewish 


-education. 


The spiritual aspect of the “growing edge” 
is manifest in the shift from general com- 
munal Jewish schools, which were charac- 
teristic-of the last generation, to congrega- 
tional schools, directly under synagogue 
supervision. Jewish education is now more 
clearly directed towards synagogue loyalty. 
The school has as its fundamental goal, not 
training in general Jewish knowledge, but 
preparation for citizenship within the con- 
gregation. As Dr. Simon Greenburg de- 
fined it for one branch of American Judaism: 
“Conservative Judaism by and large wants its 
adherents to build their personal lives upon 
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a faith in God and upon the teachings of the 
Torah as expounded in Rabbinic literature.” 
The disadvantage of the congregational 
school is two-fold. It tends to perpetuate 
fragmentization; and it results in smaller 
schools, with a consequent diminution of 
flexibility when classes are too small. 

On the other hand, Jewish education now 
has a more clear-cut sense of direction: a 
spiritual direction towards more specific 
goals. Dr. Alexander Dushkin has stated 
what he considers the seven common ele- 
ments in all of Jewish education: Torah, that 
is, classic literature; personal living; Hebrew; 
history of the Jewish people; land of Israel; 
the American-Jewish scene; and faith in God 
and in His divine purpose. These seven ele- 
ments, it seems to me form the core of most 
curricular programs of the American Jewish 
religious schools. 

Ill. Broadening of Techniques 

The growing edges of Jewish education 
appear in our recognition that we must 
emancipate ourselves from the limitations set 
by the standard classroom and text-book. 

Nursery Schools: Jewish educators have 
been increasingly impressed with the poten- 
tialities of the pre-school age for developing 
positive and creative attitudes towards 
Judaism. The period of three years to seven, 
offers an immense field for the religious 
educator: the youngster has a minimum num- 
ber of distractions. By integrating his gen- 
eral education with a religious one, we im- 
bue the child with the naturalness of spiritual 
values. 

Summer Camps: 1 need not dwell at length 
on our estimate of the importance of the 
vacation period as an opportunity for char- 
acter building. A number of years ago, 
when IJ taught at the University of Iowa, I 
witnessed a dramatic example of the impact 
of an eight-week vacation-camp experience 
on a teen-age girl: she had been brought up 
in a home that was completely indifferent to 
religion. One summer, when she was about 
fourteen, her parents sent her to a new camp, 
but by a mistake in names, she spent July 
and August in an intensely religious atmos- 
phere. By Labor Day, she had little more 
than scorn for her parents, and the family was 
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constrained to make some serious adjust- 
ments. 

Jewish educators have begun to devote a 
great deal of thinking to the organization and 
expansion of the summer program. 

Audio-visual aids: All religious educators 
realize that movies, film-strips, charts and 
graphs are not only an invaluable aid in the 
teaching process, but in many instances are 
far more effective than the old stultifying 
text-book method. The Jewish Education 
Committee of New York has established a 
lending library in this field to enable its 
schools to make maximum use of the new 
media now available. In addition to the 
use of arts in all forms, visual and dramatic, 
many of the larger congregational schools 
have established museums of ceremonial ob- 
jects and religious art. One of the most 
thrilling experiences of a teacher is to watch 
the expression on the faces of his children 
as they wander through the exciting halls of 
the Jewish Museum, (the former Warburg 
residence) of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America. Other growing edges 
which time does not permit me to detail are: 
the great improvement in textbooks, concern 
for physical attractiveness and for content 
appeal; the encouragement of Junior Congre- 
gations, in which children are not only intro- 
duced to the ritual of the synagogue but are 
trained to responsible leadership by conduct- 
ing the services themselves; the increase of 
community Bureaus of Jewish Education 
(now number 40), central civic agencies 
which permit a maximum of exchange of 
ideas among orthodox, conservative and re- 
form religious schools; the phenomenal 
growth of Parent’s Associations, of which 
there are now close to 500; and finally a com- 
pletely new departure, study in the land of 
Israel. Two typical projects in this direction 
are the student institutes now being con- 
ducted by Prof. Abraham Katsch of New 
York University, and Prof. Benjamin Wol- 
man of Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


IV. Professionalization of 
Religious Teaching 


Those responsible for Jewish education 
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have long been of the opinion that volunteer 
teaching is rarely adequate to meet the 
prodigious needs of modern religious educa- 
tion. Not that there are not many gifted and 
inspiring volunteer teachers. But Jewish 
educators have learned that high standards, 
adequate training and continuity of work can 
only be demanded when teaching is profes- 
sionalized. In the large synagogues, I would 
say, in most synagogues, volunteer teaching 
has been almost universally discarded. 

In addition, the problem of economic se- 
curity for those devoting their full time 
to religious education has been a constant 
challenge to the Synagogue. We cannot ex- 
pect to attract young people to a profession 
which does not permit at least a minimum 
standard of living. To that end, Religious 
School Boards have devoted larger and larger 
budgets to salaries. The Jewish Education 
Committee of New York have set a standard 
for retirement programs by developing an 
organization called Saad, which provides at 
least a minimum of old-age security for reli- 
gious school teachers. 


V. New Vistas in Jewish Education 


What new horizons beckon for Jewish 
education: I would list at least six areas that 
should elicit the best of our imagination and 
intelligence: 

a. The need for vitalizing religious educa- 
tion to make it compete successfully with 
the drama of modern living. The 20th cen- 
tury is too exciting, zestful, too full of drama 
for us to capture our children’s hearts by 
wornout anemic teaching methods. Every 
teaching device that modern educational 
science has to offer should be explored and 
exploited by the religious school. 

b. The need for attracting more young 
people, and better young people, into reli- 
gious education. When our ten leading 
teachers’ seminaries graduate only 85 teachers 
in one year, the time is at hand to face this 
crisis with bolder and more resourceful action. 

c. The need for preparing the child for 
community life. I would introduce into the 
Jewish religious school, certainly on the high- 
school level, some understanding of other 
faiths than my own, certainly a minimum 


understanding of their Christian neighbors’ 
religion. I would introduce into the cur- 
riculum courses on race relations, civil rights 
and other problems of social action. And 
certainly, I would expand that teaching of the 
relationship between religion and democracy 
(Dr. Louis Katzoff has noted this trend in a 
recent study). 

I welcome the intercultural programs that 
have already been introduced in some Roman 
Catholic schools, and the excellent materials 
in this field published by the Congregational 
Christian Church. 

d. The need for overcoming the enormous 
gap created by a “lost generation” of parents 
who had little or no religious training. The 
remarkable increase in enrollment in Jewish 
schools means that there is a considerable seg- 
ment of our present school population whose 
parents are not at home in the very teachings 
we are instilling in their children. In past 
generations the parent would present his 
child and request that he be given at least 
a tenth of the background which the parent 
possessed: today the parent demands that we 
give his child ten measures for the one he 
possesses. The answer lies in intensifying 
adult education to keep pace with our reli- 
gious school, so that we can put an end to 
this unhappy anomaly of a school experience 
which does not have the implementation of 
home experience. 

e. The need for high school religious edu- 
cation. This is by far the most neglected 
area in Jewish life. We usually say that by 
the time the youngster has had six or seven 
years of training, he is tired. I suspect that 
weariness afflicts the educator as well. This 
area of our responsibility requires much 
more of our attention, and I would say, more 
of the congregational budget. Few synagogue 
boards have enough vision and understand- 
ing to set aside a sufficient appropriation for 
the high-school and young adult segment of 
their congregational family. I shall never 
forget the inspired leadership of the late be- 
loved Rabbi Milton Steinberg. His high 
school study seminars brought scores of 
young people to his home: they learned to 
know and revere their spiritual leader through 
their intellectual communion with him. 
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f. Finally, the need for establishing a two- again in the land of the Bible, and the 
way cultural and spiritual passage between prophets, that can enrich the content of not 
the vigorous community of Israel and the only Jewish, but of Christian, religious 
American Jewish community. There is much schools in this country. 

in the experience of modern Israel, living 














































ON JUNE 22, 1950 the sixth birthday of the GI Bill was celebrated. During the six years the 
law has been in effect, a majority of the nation’s 15,300,000 World War II veterans have benefited 
by one or more of the three major provisions of the act. 

These provisions are education and training at Government expense; Government-guaranteed 
and insured loans for homes, farms and business, and a readjustment allowance program to help tide 
veterans over during periods of unemployment or slack self-employment. 

Some 7,000,000 ex-servicemen and women, at some time or another, have attended school or 
trained on-the-job or on-the-farm under the law’s educational provisions. This program so far has 
cost more than ten billion dollars for tuition, supplies and subsistence allowances. 

All together, the veterans spent a total of 95,000,000 months in classroom, at the work bench 
and on the farm, or an average of about 15 months of training per veteran. 

Only four per cent of all veterans who have been in training — or around 300,000 — have ex- 
hausted their entitlement to further G. I. Bill training. 

More than eleven billion dollars of GI loans have been obtained by 2,100,000 World War II 
veterans during the six years of the G. I. Bill. 

Ninety-two percent of the veteran’s loans, or 1,940,000 were for homes. Another 121,000 were 
for business, and the remaining 57,500 were for farms and farm equipment. 

Veterans have turned out to be good loan risks. Only seven-tenths of one percent of the loans 
were defaulted to the extent that V-A had to make good the guaranteed and insured portions. 

During the six years of the GI Bill, about 9,000,000 veterans drew readjustment allowances that 
totalled $3.8 billion. 


“LABOR DAY 1950 finds us living in a period which is putting our economic system and our 
democracy to a severe test. There is a sense of fear, of uncertainty, all over the world. Among 
nations we have neither peace nor war, and within our own country frequent recurrence of industrial 
strife. Ours is a busy and confused world of business and politics and of continual struggle for 
national, group and personal security. In it the churches are challenged to proclaim more convinc- 
ingly than ever the eternal truths of the Christian faith in language familiar to laymen and relevant 
to the common life.” . .. (This is the opening paragraph of the Labor Sunday Message which is 
issued by the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. The Message can be secured by 
writing to 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.) 





WHEN IS A MAN OLD? 

Socrates gave the world his wisest philosophy at 70. 

Plato was only a student at 50. He did his best teaching after 60. 

Bacon was 60 before he did his best writing. 

Agassiz was 51 when he gave his great scientific lectures. 

Voltaire did his finest work after 60 and produced his masterpiece at 84. 

Phillips Brooks was a powerful figure and preacher at 70. 

Emerson produced “English Traits” when 53 and “Conduct of Life” at 59. 
Gladstone was a potential figure in political and intellectual circles when he was 80. 
Goethe wrote a part of “Faust” at 60 and the end of it at 82. 

Victor Hugo wrote “Les Miserables” at 62. 

John Milton completed “Paradise Lost” when 57 and “Paradise Regained” at 63. 
Jules Verne was writing his imaginative stories at 70. 

Noah Webster wrote his monumental dictionary at 70. 

—(Zions Herald, June 7, 1950) 
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DISCUSSION GROUP REPORTS 


GROUP I 
Religion and General Education 
Reported by Professor Lawrence C. Little, University of Pittsburgh, chairman. 


ABBI SIMON GREENBERG of the 

Jewish Theological Seminary of Amer- 
ica opened the discussion in the Commission 
by pointing out that there are two opposing 
principles in our common life which seem 
almost irreconcilable. (1) The things we 
have in common are more numerous and 
more important than the things which di- 
vide us. For example, it would be an 
anachronism to speak of Jewish science, 
Chinese agriculture, American mechanical 
skills. It may be that certain peoples excel 
in these lines of activity, but none has a 
monopoly. (2) The things which are pecu- 
liar to each person or group seem more sig- 
nificant to the individual than the things he 
holds in common with others. Judaism 
seems more important to a Jew, Roman 
Catholicism to a Catholic, Presbyterianism 
to a Presbyterian, than religion in general. 
Similarly, American institutions do not seem 
so remote as the Indonesian. 

Ideally, education should be so conducted 
that the things we hold in common and the 
things which are peculiar to each of us could 
be combined in a unitary process; but 
usually they are not, at least in proper pro- 
portion. To the extent that we emphasize 
common values, we are likely to neglect the 
most significant values in our particular 
social heritage, and vice versa. Rabbi Green- 
berg feels that in America we have made a 
satisfactory adjustment but that we must 
zealously guard two principles. First, public 
and tax-supported schools may teach only 
the things we have in common; and, second, 
the state should never be given a monopoly 
on education. 


Dean Francis M. Crowley of the School 
of Education, Fordham University, pointed 
out that the position of the Catholic Church 
with respect to certain basic beliefs about 
man, God, and the purposes of education, 
is well known. The Church has been so con- 
cerned about indifferentism toward these 
beliefs that she has maintained her own 
schools at a total cost in America of approxi- 
mately $350,000,000 annually. Even so, 
approximately half of the Catholic children 
of elementary school age and four fifths of 
high school age are nevertheless enrolled in 
public and non-Catholic schools. 


In the light of the prevalent negativism 
and the influence of naturalism in education, 
Dean Crowley feels that one of the greatest 
responsibilities of religious leaders in the 
current situation is to try to shape public 
opinion favorably toward religion.| Religious 
educators can do much to provide better 
home life and to help families influence the 
younger generation toward spiritual values. 
More can be done in teacher training to 
shape the thinking of the teachers of Amer- 
ica and through them to influence the atti- 
tudes and beliefs of children. 


The presentations of Rabbi Greenberg 
and Dean Crowley were followed by a spir- 
ited discussion among the members of the 
group. 

The second meeting of the Commission 
was given over to a consideration of next 
steps for the Religious Education Associa- 
tion and to a listing of types of projects in 
which various area and regional groups 
might engage during the next few years. 
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The following were suggested. 

1. More serious study of the meanings 
of such terms as “religion,” “religious,” 
“ethical,” “moral” and “spiritual.” 

2. Experimentation in various types of 
educational situations with a view to 
strengthening present efforts toward 
moral and spiritual development. 

3. Encouragement of cooperative activ- 
ity between churches, schools and 
other educational agencies in certain 
areas where the principle of the sep- 
aration of church and state is not in- 
volved. Examples: Development of 
family life, the training of leaders, 
implementing programs for the ad- 
vancement of human rights. 

4. Exploration of unused resources for 
the enhancement of religious and 
spiritual values in general education 
through such media as art, music, 
drama, literature. 
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5. Case studies of successful achievement 
in cooperative programs of character 
education, religious education, inter- 
group relations, etc. 

6. Concerted efforts to enlist interest in 
the work of the Religious Education 
Association on the part of the leaders 
of the various national and interna- 
tional bodies such as the National 
Education Association, the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, the 
World Council on Christian Educa- 
tion, etc. 

7. More careful study of techniques for 
developing a community conscience 
with respect to moral and religious 
education. 

8. Attempts to discover ways of achiev- 
ing a greater sensitivity to the ethical 
demands of religious faith on the part 
of the adherents to the various re- 
ligious systems. 


GROUP II 


Family Life Education 
Reported by L. Foster Wood, Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, chairman. 


The committee discussed many aspects of 
the educational significance of the family 
and of education for marriage and family 
life. We did not formulate any set of con- 
clusions which could be reported in a few 
sentences but we shared some challenging 
ideas, some of which I shall try to present 
to you. 

If there is to be a great new era in reli- 
gious education, it will have to use major 
resources which are now largely neglected. 
The major resources of religious education 
are the resources of family living. Religion 
is too great to be transmitted by occasional 
contacts of one or two hours a week. For 
the most part children get their religion 
where they get their life, namely in the 
home. 

Consciously or unconsciously parents are 
teaching all the time, as Coe emphasized 
long ago. Both the Old and New Testa- 
ments emphasize the great educational sig- 





nificance of family living. The New 
Testament quotes the Old in the words, 
“The promise is to you and your children.” 
The fact is that across the centuries religion 
has been transmitted from parents to chil- 
dren more than from adults to other adults, 
or from other adults to children. 

The family is itself a sacred institution 
and as such it is a natural resource for the 
transmission of religion. It teaches by being 
what it is. Families teach about marriage 
by the kind of marriages they have. They 
teach about life by the way they live. They 
teach about the roles of husbands, wives, 
fathers, mothers by the way the members 
fulfill these roles. At every one of these 
points families have great though largely 
undeveloped possibilities. 

Marriage in the religious view is based 
on truth and integrity. The Hebrew word 
for it is “Sanctification.” The home is a 
sacred place. There are some things which 
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you do not do in a sacred place. Harsh and 
crude words and ways are as much out of 
place in a home as in church or synagogue. 
The home is a place where at our best we 
live in the presence and under the guidance 
of the living God. 

Parents are in the foreground as repre- 
sentatives of God but He is the background 
and the foundation. Good family life is an 
expression of God. It is an incarnation in 
which the love, truth and care of God are 
expressed through the love, truth and care 
which children see in their parents. So God 
becomes accessible to children in proportion 
as they find something of Him in their 
parents. 

And when parents lack self confidence 
so much as to say, “We cannot teach reli- 
gion. It is too complicated and too per- 
plexing. We are not trained for it,” one 
must reply: “You can teach kindness by be- 
ing kind, can you not? And that is a great 
part of teaching religion. You can teach 
love by having it. You can teach forgive- 
ness on occasion by exercising it, and good 
will to men by having it. You can teach 
that the family lives for something greater 
than itself by living that way. You can teach 
the Bible by using its truths in your life. 
For example, a neighbor has said or done 
something which has hurt us. We may 
retaliate in kind or we may say, ‘The Bible 
gives us the second great commandment: 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.”’” 

So we curb our resentment and overcome 
evil with good. Is there any possible op- 
portunity, occasion or method of teaching 
the Bible and teaching good will to our 
neighbors that is comparable with such an 
experience in the home? Schools can teach 
by using occasional excerpts from life but 
the home teaches by living life together. 
Religion can be fully taught only in experi- 
ences of living and loving and sharing to- 
gether. 

Since the family has such importance it 
ought to be fully recognized in our educa- 
tional plans and procedures. And we should 
scrutinize our programs in church and syna- 
gogue to see if they take adequate account 
of the family. For the most part they 
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have been pulpit-centred, ritual-centred, or 
church-school centred. They have not been 
family-centred, and so they have missed 
much of their power and parents have over- 
looked a major part of their calling. 


In a complete program of religious edu- 
cation ministers and educators will do their 
utmost to stimulate, train and inspire par- 
ents to do what only they can do. The 
pulpit and the school will have their own 
functions, which will be of paramount im- 
portance in their place, but not to take over 
the responsibilities of parents. The Com- 
mission on Marriage and the Home is just 
now promoting a project called “Christian- 
ity Begins at Home.” And denominational 
offices of education are giving a new place 
to the home. The new Presbyterian cur- 
riculum is an instance of this. Churches 
will do their part in training young people 
for marriage and family life, and they will 
remind parents that they are training their 
sons and daughters for marriage as they 
train them in family living at home. 


Churches will continue to develop the 
practice of premarital counseling which en- 
ables a minister to do a more workmanlike 
job with those whom he unites in marriage, 
rather than merely to pronounce a ceremony 
over them, which fulfills the ceremonial but 
not the spiritual requirements of marrying 
couples. 

The counseling movement will also ex- 
tend its help more and more to married 
couples who are in difficulty. Ministers 
will integrate their counseling into their 
pastoral ministry and they will also cooper- 
ate with the other professions in counseling 
service. The work of the church is never 
complete without the services which the 
laity can render. 

At the same time the churches will carry 
forward the movement for parent education, 
which is making definite progress among 
them. And they will tie in with the other 
activities for parent education on a commu- 
nity and national scale. At the same time 
they will make fuller use of the best litera- 
ture of religion and of family life by getting 
it into the homes of the people. They will 
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utilize and cooperate with the educational 
forces which come to the help of the family, 
which may yet enable families more fruit- 
fully to fulfill their religious and educational 
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functions, recognizing that the home is a 
local unit in the church, and that the life of 
the church is carried forward in homes as 
truly as in any ecclesiastical set up. 


GROUP III 


Curriculum of Religious Education 


Reported by Emanuel Gamoran, Commission on Jewish Education, Cincinnati, Ohio, co-chairman. 


The discussion of the group on the Cur- 
riculum of Religious Education began with 
a question concerning what is the right ap- 
proach to the curriculum—the traditional 
subject matter approach, or that which be- 
gins with problems and life situations. Some 
of the participants presented an intermedi- 
ate position in which the curriculum maker 
begins with life situations and problems aad 
proceeds to use traditional material, the so- 
called preferred subject matter, such as Bib- 
lical and other related material, from the 
literature of the various religious traditions. 
The discussion elicited a number of basic 
questions, but basic answers were few and 
far between. Of the questions suggested, in 
addition to the fundamental question as to 
the nature of the curriculum, two received 
considerable attention, namely, Is it neces- 
sary for the curriculum maker to ask him- 
self what kind of an individual are we 
thinking of when we are engaged in reli- 
gious education? and What kind of society 
do we as religious educators seek to create? 
This was suggested particularly by the last 
paragraph of Dr. Coe’s reaction to Dr. 
Chave’s article, “Religious Education for 
Liberal Progressives” (RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION, March-April, 1950). “If society 
is so arranged that B. obtains for himself 
and his family food, clothing, and shelter 
only by labor that adds to the possessions 
of A,” do not the relationships between the 
personalities of both A and B become a sec- 
ondary consideration? Professor Coe says 


“Yet nearly all organized religion acquiesces 
in it. 


There is, indeed, considerable talk 





about the ethical inferiority of the profit 
motive, but private profit making is ac- 
cepted as normal and every suggestion that 
it should be ended produces pious shudders. 
What religious education most needs is re- 
ligion!” 

In general the emphasis of the discussion 
was that it is important to deal with the 
needs of children and to pay more attention 
to the life situations and problems which 
concern growing people. There is a real 
way of dealing with Biblical material and 
an unreal way of dealing with it. If we 
deal with it realistically we use the tradi- 
tional preferred material to help growing 
human beings to live a better life. 

The discussion of the material of the 
curriculum led to the question, “What makes 
religious education religious?” At what 
point does education, well conducted, be- 
come religious, and what elements, if lack- 
ing, make it not religious education? This 
it was felt, was particularly important to 
consider in view of the emphasis that is now 
being given to spiritual values by the finer 
spirits engaged in public school work. Can 
certain types of public school education be 
considered religious, and if so, under what 
circumstances? Is democracy in itself a re- 
ligion, and the teaching of democracy in the 
public school, religious education? As a 
result of this question a number of ideas 
were stressed which may be of help to cur- 
riculum workers in the field of religious 
education. 

It was emphasized in the first place that 
even the so-called preferred material (such 





























as Biblical material) may be used in a reli- 
gious or in a non-religious way. If teaching 
is so conducted that it stimulates the growth 
and the creative expression of the children, 
it is religious. But it is possible to teach 
Biblical material in a traditional, formal, un- 
creative manner, in which case, even if the 
teaching is done in a religious school, it is 
not religious education. There was general 
agreement that one of the major problems 
in America today is that our religious edu- 
cation, as someone said, is so “Cramped” due 
to the lack of time. It is generally crowded 
in on a Sunday morning, or what is even 
worse, in one hour of the so-called week-day 
religious instruction during released time. 
Those who for various reasons are not ready 
to adopt a parochial school must find an- 
other solution to their problem. At this 
point it was made clear that the Jewish 
group has stressed a supplementary system 
of Jewish education in which children who 
attend public schools in the morning receive 
religious education by attending two and a 
half hours on Sunday morning and two or 
four additional afternoons during the week 
for an hour to an hour and a half each ses- 
sion. There are over 100,000 Jewish chil- 
dren in America receiving such religious 
education after public schools hours, and 
more than another 100,000 on Sunday. If 
this is possible in the case of the Jewish 
group, why cannot other groups follow this 
example instead of making much ado about 
one hour of instruction during the so-called 
released time. We must give attention to 
the need for more hours for religious edu- 
cation instead of pretending that one hour 
of released time will make any substantial 
contribution to the solution of the problem 
of religious education in America. 


This seemed to constitute a challenge to 
all the religious groups and particularly to 
the Protestant groups in America. 


In a sense it is also a challenge to the 
fine men and women in the public schools 
who, while they are willing and, indeed, 
feel it is incumbent upon them to teach the 
religion of democracy in the public school, 
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cannot give rootage to such teachings in the 
ethnic or religious groups to which the chil- 
dren belong. Both the public school peo- 
ple and the religious educators seemed to 
agree that there are certain values to be 
transmitted under specific religious auspices 
which were out of place in the public school. 
Religion and religious education involves 
the use of certain symbols. The vessels that 
Cafry content sometimes assume a sanctity 
of their own and it is often difficult, as the 
Jewish sages have said, to break the barrel 
and yet retain the wine. In short, there are 
cultural elements, there is the development 
of an awareness of a Power or Powers beyond 
ourselves which cannot be done in the pub- 
lic school without violating American ideas 
of the separation of church and state. Re- 
ligion involves action, it involves evaluation, 
it involves also to some extent conceptual- 
izing. For all these reasons, if religious edu- 
cation is to challenge the public school, the 
challenge should perhaps be along the lines 
of asking the public schools to streamline 
their course of study so as to make it possi- 
ble for them to end the school day at 2:00 
to 2:30, leaving the religious groups free 
time to supplement the education which the 
child receives in the public school. If the 
public schools are closed at an early hour 
and parents are free to use the time of their 
children as they see fit—and we hope the 
overwhelming majority will see fit to use it 
for supplementary religious education — 
there will be no violation of the principle 
of separation of church and state. But what 
is even more important, hundreds of thous- 
ands of American citizens will come to rec- 
ognize that religious education is to be 
taken seriously. It is not something to 
which lip service can be paid, nor a problem 
that can be solved by such minimal reli- 
gious instruction as can be given one day a 
week. 

On the whole Group 3 felt stimulated by 
the discussion and was grateful to the Reli- 
gious Education Association for the oppor- 
tunity to exchange ideas on this fundamental 
problem. 
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GROUP IV 


Counseling for Personal Reconstruction 


Reported by J. Willard Yoder, Director of Board of Religious Education, Episcopal Diocese of 
New York; Lecturer in Clinical Psychology, New York University, co-chairman. 


Counseling takes place when a person 
with problems, recognized or unrecognized, 
exists, and a person with some insight directs 
the subject’s attention to finding the causes 
of the problems and possible solutions. 

Problems frequently arise out of the con- 
flict between idealization, preached by reli- 
gion, and realization, as lived in the social 
order. 

Religious beliefs can often be drawn upon 
to help reach a solution. Sometimes religious 
beliefs must be created. Sometimes the re- 
ligious concepts must be corrected. 

Inasmuch as changing the culture of our 
age is, to say the least, a long drawn out 
process, it was concluded that the counselor's 
immediate field of effort is to help re-orient 
the individual in a satisfying and dynamic 
relationship with God. 

The problems of individuals, especially 
boys and girls, often arise out of a sense of 
the lack of security. Therefore, the coun- 
selor tries to provide something objective to 
tie to. This often takes the form of a “big 
brother,” and is greatly enhanced if this 
relationship can be focused in the Church or 
Synagogue, an objective expression of the 
eternal God. In other words, the counselor 
tries to help the individual to find a deep, 
abiding religious faith that will serve as an 
anchor for the personality. 

How much training should the counselor 
have? He should have enough to be able to 
recognize personality deviations that are 
great enough to require psychiatric referral. 
He should have enough to be a good listener, 
realizing that good listening is a technique 
of counseling. He should have enough 
training to be able to recognize evidences 
of the real causes of the problems and to be 
able to direct questions to help the individ- 
ual to discover the basic etiology, and he 
should know how to help the subject to help 
himself. 

Personality problems which are not nec- 
essarily socially unacceptable but which 


represent a lack of personal integration 
probably call for more time and attention of 
the religious counselor than do more serious 
deviations. Among these problems are the 
following: feelings of inferiority (counsel- 
ing: help arrange the opportunity of achiev- 
ing so that self-confidence may result); 
jealousy (counseling: show falsity of sub- 
jects supposed lack of prestige); fear (coun- 
seling: help subject to understand his fear) ; 
and daydreaming (counseling: direct im- 
agination into constructive outlets). 

What are some of the signs or symptoms 
of a person’s reactions that indicate that psy- 
chiatric or clinical psychological referral is 
indicated? Any of the following should 
arouse suspicion: 

1. Hallucinations and illusions of audi- 
tion, sight, sensation of current passing 
through the body; delusions of grandeur; 
fixed ideas and obsessions. 

2. Failure of interest, indifference to al- 
most everything, or anxiety. 

3. Delusions of persecution; depression; 
melancholia. 

4. Neglect of personal appearance, impul- 
sive actions. 

5. Negativism, “blocking of will.” 

Counselors should always be alert to ideas 
of suicide but should be very careful not to 
suggest this idea. 

Shall the counselor work with the defin- 
itely psychiatric cases? Yes—in coopera- 
tion with the psychiatrist. Religious workers 
have been able to help psychiatric cases 
very much. 

The definitely abnormal personalities are 
in as great need of the stabilizing influence 
of wholesome religious belief and practice 
as are normal persons. 

In conclusion, it is well to remember 
that many normal persons, under stress and 
strain, may be helped so very much by wise 
religious counseling that they need never 
become abnormal. 
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An Educational Approach 


TO THE PRACTICE OF THE MINISTRY’ 


W. HERRIOTT 


FRANK 
Professor of Religious Education and Psychology, Union Theological Seminary, New York City 


S I SPEAK to you who are entering 

upon some form of the Christian min- 
istry, I am presenting convictions which 
have grown out of my own efforts to under- 
stand and to practice Christian education. 
The term educational refers rather to the 
fact of that background and setting than to 
any notion that these concepts belong ex- 
clusively to a Department of Religious Edu- 
cation or uniquely and privately to any 
religious educator. As I attempt to sketch 
in barest outline a philosophy of method for 
one called to minister to men as a servant 
of God, many of you will find it little more 
than a summary description of the path 
upon which you have already whole-heart- 
edly embarked. But our basic assumptions 
as to how we are to practice the ministry 
are crucial if we would be effective instru- 
ments of the Divine will. Therefore, I 
would share with you what seems to me to 
be true about the nature of the task to which 
we are committed. 


One distinctive mark of our calling is 
that our concern is with people —- boys and 
girls, men and women— the members of 
the parish or the school or the community 
in which we are set. Our primary concern 
is not with ideas, or with doctrines, or with 
ceremonies, or with institutions — but with 
persons. 

Another distinctive mark of our calling 
is that we are concerned with ministering to 
persons, not with exploiting them. They 
are ends in themselves—sons and daugh- 
ters of the Divine life— never means for 
forwarding our purposes or the purposes of 
any institution no matter how lofty its aims. 


1Given as an address to the graduating class of 
Union Theological Seminary, May 23, 1950. This 
was also Dr. Herriott’s inaugural address as an an- 
nouncement was made of his appointment to the 
rank of full professor. 
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At this point, we meet a temptation. It 
is not a long step from the wish to serve 
people to the determination to dominate 
them. The domination springs from mixed 
motives, but the ones of which we are most 
aware are worthy ones. We see so Clearly 
how people should behave—how they 
should treat each other. Can we not manip- 
ulate them carefully and tactfully so that 
this behavior will result? We bear the truth 
which must be heard. We have the answers 
to life's profound questions — true insights 
into the nature of God and the will of God 
—and mankind is so confused. Can we not 
compel them by sheer eloquence if need be 
to be interested and to listen? There is an 
urgency about our convictions—we must 
hold this people against the pressures of a 
secular culture—by the very power of our 
own wills. And the picture of the great 
preacher creeps so easily into our minds, 
definitely fostered it may be by the hopes 
of our congregations—the great preacher 
who sways audiences—who holds people 
under his spell. We will dominate people 
—for their own good. This temptation 
must be resisted. Our true ministry is the 
ministry of the humble servant, not that of 
the superior master. 

It will help us to maintain this attitude 
if we face at the outset, realistically, our 
finite limitations. We are limited as to 
knowledge. Man has always longed for the 
certainty of absolute knowledge — knowl- 
edge of the nature and purposes of God — 
knowledge of just how men and women 
might find wholeness of life and oneness 
with the Eternal. But, as frustrating as it 
may be, we are forced to move within the 
confines of the human scene—human in- 
sight is the highest wisdom we can attain. 
In every age, men have tried to penetrate 
the ultimate mysteries. They tried to inter- 
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pret experiences they had. They felt love 
and hate—fear and joy, isolation and 
anxiety, forgiveness and reconciliation. They 
made judgments as to values—they could 
and did judge themselves. They found 
within a sense of guilt—they repented of 
their wrongdoings and tried to make amends 
— they felt release from guilt. These deep 
emotions were the real stuff of the spiritual 
life. And then they sought the meaning of 
all this — the interpretation in terms of ulti- 
mate truth. They formulated their beliefs 
—they built their theologies. Some said 
there were many gods—some said there 
was one God. Some said God was fearful, 
a God of judgment. Some said God was to 
be trusted,— a God of love. They developed 
elaborate systems of explanation of the ulti- 
mate mysteries and they became so sure of 
their interpretations that each began to speak 
of his system as The Truth. They upbraided 
bitterly all who did not agree with what 
Gibbon called “the exquisite rancor of the- 
ological hatred.” All the while this faith 
in the validity of their interpretations was 
rooted in personal but limited human ex- 
perience —in what they and their fellows 
had observed and felt. It was real to them 
—this they knew because they had experi- 
enced it. It was so real that they felt the 
Eternal God had spoken directly to them. 
Such unshakeable faith is an essential and a 
powerful spiritual force in any life, but we 
must recognize it for what it is. We will 
then witness to our own faith, without ar- 
rogance, as that which for ws gives life its 
meaning. 

Our knowledge is limited also as to the 
nature of man’s intercourse with the Divine. 
We are aware that the basic elements of life 
are given elements. The material universe 
and its orderly processes, the life power in 
every seed, the wonder of brain and hand 
in every person, the structure of the emo- 
tional life, the mysterious human capacities 
— awe-inspiring to the very creatures who 
possess them: the capacity to be the self and 
yet judge the self, the capacity to project 
ideals beyond performance, to love and to 
seek love, to feel guilt and the release of 
forgiveness, to feel anxiety and the desire 
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for wholeness and inner unity, the drive to 
ally the self with that which is greater than 
the self, and yet the capacity to deny God, 
even amidst the torments of spiritual alone- 
ness. These powers and potentialities are 
all given in the very act of creation. Given 
is the independence of this self and its urge 
to seek autonomy. Given also is its innate 
impulse, even while seeking to build a core 
of integrity as a person, to move beyond 
autonomy and to seek community. 

What then is the nature and method of 
Divine revelation? We focus our finite 
minds upon this mystery and come forward 
with quite different answers, each held with 
sincere conviction. One says that the Di- 
vine comes into the human sphere by special 
action—so special that it cannot be held 
in continuity with normal human life. One 
says that the Divine comes to alter the na- 
ture of the person at some definite point in 
his experience. One says the Divine is re- 
vealed in myriad ways throughout the course 
of human affairs—at moments when the 
wonder of the physical or the spiritual world 
bursts upon us—at many crisis points — 
in the midst of many struggles to solve the 
problems with which life faces every man. 

We agree that man is dependent upon 
God — but what is the nature of that de- 
pendence? If we could see clearly, would 
it appear that the power for achieving 
wholeness can never be found in human 
nature, save as men and women renounce 
self-hood and receive the grace of God? Or 
would the true insight be that man is lost 
except as he becomes aware of God as the 
very Ground of his existence and affirms 
his self-hood with all its powers, with a glad 
and humble sense of stewardship and ac- 
countability? We must get on with our task 
without full agreement and understanding 
here. 

Whatever our interpretation, our signifi- 
cant agreement will be that the Christian 
ministry is a Divine-human interprise. We 
know that God is at work. The practice of 
the ministry is the effort to function on the 
human side of the relationship. 

My own conviction is that the Divine 
Life is mediated in many ways within hu- 
































man experience, that the capacity to grow 
and to change, to seek and to receive, are 
given qualities in every life. That convic- 
tion will doubtless color by presentation of 
a minister's function, but I trust these pro- 
posals will not lack validity for any Chris- 
tian worker. I shall be dealing with human 
situations and with the development of hu- 
man attitudes. Some may feel that we are 
not concerned with man’s activity, but with 
man’s response to God’s activity. Those 
who feel so will be thinking, then, of the 
nurture of those qualities and attitudes 
which will more nearly ensure wholehearted 
response to the Divine revelation when the 
growing person is confronted by it. It seems 
to me that the principles of procedure would 
be the same. 

As we consider how the minister is to 
perform his task, we face another limitation. 
We are not only limited in knowledge — 
we are limited in power. The life of the 
spirit is beyond our control. If this indi- 
vidual is to become a real person, if he is to 
develop his true stature as a child of God, 
we dare not manipulate him. 

This is true because our concern has to 
do with an inner quality of life. It has to 
do with attitudes, loyalties, purposes, mo- 
tives, commitments. To foster the life of 
God within the life of man is to deal with 
the deep and hidden controls and springs 
of action. It is hard to put into words just 
what our ultimate purpose is. Some would 
speak of redemption, some of salvation, 
others of self-realization or of growth to- 
ward spiritual maturity. However we state 
it, we realize that it is more than knowledge, 
more than habits of behavior or skill in 
making adjustments to the demands of so- 
ciety. It involves the whole person — the 
self. 

Thus it is that domination defeats the 
very purpose we have at heart. The focus 
of significance is not on the activity of the 
minister, but on the activity within the pa- 
rishioner. The critical and essential elements 
are his purpose, not our purposes for him; 
his interests and concerns, not the interests 
and concerns we prescribe for him. We 
cannot give him the attitudes we wish he 
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had; we cannot give him a religious faith. 
We all recognize this, but it is a hard fact 
to accept; especially difficult for the minis- 
ter, both because of the depth of his passion 
for souls and because of the aggressive lead- 
ership role—at times the “prima donna” 
role—which the church and its tradition 
seems to set for him. We are really to be 
servants and not masters. Not only the ac- 
tivity must be within, but the control must 
be there. If he is to be a person, this indi- 
vidual must maintain that inner citadel of 
integrity, and we dare not enter, either by 
force or by stealth, to enforce our will. In 
this area, we are not to command or to be 
clever in manipulation. If any man does 
succeed in entering and in taking control, 
God have mercy upon him—for he has 
quenched a living spirit! 

As a matter of fact, even if we had the 
superior wisdom to dictate the purposes and 
to outline the pattern of belief and behavior 
which each individual should adopt — and 
could do it without spiritual disaster — we 
would find that the individual is capable of 
considerable resistance. The drive to attend 
to his own affairs is extremely powerful — 
to select his own goals — to follow with in- 
tensity anything which forwards those pur- 
poses and to ignore that which has no 
meaning or relevance to him. The child, 
even in the formal setting of the classroom, 
selects his own curriculum in that he actu- 
ally learns what he purposes to learn. If 
what is being offered does not deal with his 
concerns, if it consists of answers to ques- 
tions which he is not asking, he goes on 
about his own thoughts. An adult who as- 
sumes that he should know what this child 
ought to want, tells him to “pay attention.” 
Rather than attend to something which has 
no significance for him, he usually manages 
to make life more tolerable by creating a 
few diversions of his own—and thus he 
becomes a “discipline problem.” 

An older person, faced with an effort by 
a well-meaning religious leader to manipu- 
late his inner life, is a bit more courteous. 
He may try to relate what is being offered 
to matters which really concern him. If he 
cannot, he can more easily than a child put 
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these admonitions in the compartment of 
“religion,” which is to be sure ultimately 
important, but which has no bearing on the 
struggles and responsibilities of the here and 
now. The adult too can retreat from active 
participation where his own life is not con- 
sciously involved. 


What then is the role of the minister? 


He has sometimes been spoken of as a 
builder, and the concept has a certain appeal. 
But a builder uses his materials to serve his 
purposes. The prescribed blue-print is be- 
fore him and the finished product must con- 
form to that. I would suggest the analogy 
of the gardener. The husbandman may say 
that he raised the crop, but he knows and 
we know that he did not. Whoever planted 
and whoever watered, God giveth the in- 
crease. The gardener is fully aware that he 
is dealing with living things — that the out- 
come is dependent upon his skill in foster- 
ing growth, but that he cannot produce the 
flower or the fruit. 


Jesus on several occasions had in mind 
this figure of the husbandman as he tried 
to make clear the nature of the spiritual life. 
He suggests that the process of growth it- 
self is a mystery, but that the conditions 
surrounding the growing plant do make a 
difference in the result. The gardener has 
a great opportunity and a heavy responsi- 
bility. He must become familiar with the 
conditions demanded by the tree for maxi- 
mum growth. He must do everything in 
his power to see that those conditions are 
met—that food is provided where needed 
—that the environment is healthful, that 
the young tree is shielded from dangers too 
severe for it to withstand and yet that there 
is freedom for growth — that there is ample 
access to the life-giving sun and rain. He 
must be patient—especially this gardener 
of the soul. There are times when he is 


sorely tempted to hasten the process by 
placing in the tree’s branches some fruit of 
just the type and maturity which he wants 
— but the fruits of the spirit cannot be hung 
on the tree by the religious teacher any- 
more than can an apple be tied on where 
the householder wishes it to grow. In either 
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case it will wither in the heat of the noon 
day sun. 


To be sure, this analogy can be pressed 
too far. The caretaker in the human gar- 
den is himself one of the trees—in need 
likewise of sun and rain and loving care. 
But it does suggest the need for awareness 
that we are dealing with responsible living 
persons, whose self-activity is essential. 


Clearly this does not mean that the min- 
ister has no function, but the way he does 
what he does will be conditioned by this 
understanding of the nature of the processes 
in which he is involved. His study of the 
conditions for the growth of the spirit will 
lead him to give high priority to certain 
emphases in his ministry. May I mention 
very briefly a few such priority areas. 

As I have said, our concern as religious 
leaders is in the area of basic attitudes, pur- 
poses, motives, and loyalties— rather than 
being related to the mental life —to his- 
torical knowledge, memorized facts, or 
acquired skills. The human influences which 
affect most strongly this deep orientation of 
self are other persons whom we respect, ad- 
mire or love—people met at first hand 
under circumstances where we can glimpse 
something of their inner spirits. This per- 
sonal influence is strongest in those face-to- 
face group relationships where purposeful 
group life is going on, with all that that en- 
tails. 


Another consideration put alongside this 
one influences the minister's strategy. The 
development of the person and his orienta- 
tion to life and its values is not held in 
abeyance until adulthood, when the congre- 
gation can hear the Sunday sermons. We 
are all aware that something happens in in- 
fancy and in the pre-school years which is 
of permanent significance; something of 
permanent significance happens in the lives 
of older boys and girls long before they are 
able to comprehend the meaning of our 
adult religious doctrines. The roots of ma- 
ture religion lie in infancy and childhood. 
The emotional experiences there are power- 
ful assets or liabilities as the individual later 
confronts the Christian answer to the prob- 






























lem of a center of integration for his life’s 
purposes. 

So the minister sees the family as the ear- 
liest and potentially the most influential 
center for Christian nurture. He also sees 
the importance of children’s groups and of 
the quality of life shared by their leaders 
and teachers. He becomes concerned as to 
the understanding by these group leaders of 
the nature of guidance and spiritual develop- 
ment. One of the minister's high priorities 
becomes the sharing of his understanding 
and skill with parents and with teachers. 
He seeks, with the church leaders, ways to 
be of service to the strongly knit natural 
interest groups in the community and ways 
of welding the church groups into similar 
vitally influential social organisms. The 
same need for fellowship applies to older 
groups. He hopes that the entire church 
and all of its regular organizations will have 
the “koinonia” quality, but he encourages 
the development in any form of that quality 
of intimate group life which nourishes the 
spirits of men as it brings relief from the 
loneliness and mutual distrust of modern 
culture. 

There should be strong emphasis, then, 
upon Christian guidance and fellowship, at 
home and at church. But fellowship is not 
enough. The enrichment of life is a part 
of the minister's role. The gardener must 
do all he can to provide food for growth. 
His training has endowed him with rich re- 
sources which are mediated through his own 
life, as he commits his way to God and is 
open to His guidance — resources from his 
study of the Christian heritage and its rele- 
vance for every man. His greatest contribu- 
tion will be his personal witness — his wit- 
ness because of the person he is—his 
witness to his faith and his own formulation 
of that faith—his convictions as to the 
meaning of the Christian gospel for the 
issues of life today—his fearless challeng- 
ing of his people to seek and to follow the 
will of God — and his honest seeking, with 
them, of what God’s will is in specific situ- 
ations. He brings the understanding of the 
heritage of the past and the ability to make 
real the meanings and the insights from 
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that great record of spiritual experience. He 
can help his people to live imaginatively in 
vital contact with men of spiritual power. 
He can give them food for their souls. 

If what he brings is to be truly available 
to his parishioners— if they are to be able 
to assimilate it and make it their own — it 
must have meaning for them. They will 
understand his way of life. They must also 
be able to understand his words. This un- 
derstanding and appropriation is condi- 
tioned largely on whether or not that which 
is offered stirs an interest, whether or not it 
bears a significant relationship to a question 
asked, a need felt, a life issue faced by the 
person or group. This means for any who 
are ministering to people a personal ac- 
quaintance. He must know, so far as possi- 
ble, where his people live—not the street 
address only —but the life situation! 

Along with Christian fellowship in home 
and church, and meaningful enrichment, a 
third essential emphasis is freedom. This is 
implied in what we have already said. The 
minister brings his contribution, makes his 
witness, gives his testimony, presents his 
message, but stops short of demanding the 
dictator's type of choice, where there is but 
one alternative. He may be rewarded by 
witnessing within a parishioner the release 
from a narrow or a divided self —or the 
maturing of Christian purposes. But even 
if he sees no manifest response, he has done 
what he could. 

I am not dealing here with situations 
where overt behavior affects other persons 
and groups. Obviously at some stages of 
immaturity there must be control, even while 
we recognize that growth toward the mature 
management of life is never forwarded 
where decisions are made by an outside au- 
thority. But in the growth of the spirit, 
freedom is essential. No statement of faith, 
no standard of conduct, no expression of 
loyalty or commitment ever becomes an in- 
ner, life-controlling motive unless freely ac- 
cepted. It cannot be freely accepted unless 
there is the freedom to reject it or to modify 
it. 

At this point, it seems to me, the Chris- 
tian church faces its greatest peril; that is, 
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at the point of urging conformity to estab- 
lished doctrines. How should we present a 
creed? Is a creed commended as a vehicle 
for the expression of deep inner convictions 
or is it presented as a “form” more like that 
in which a concrete wall is set? Theologies 
originally grew from within—from the 
searchings of the mind and the understand- 
ings of the heart. The temptation is now to 
try to reverse the process—to develop 
strength of conviction by teaching authorita- 
tive doctrines. If, driven by a sense of ur- 
gency, we press for indoctrination and 
conformity, we shall find, as George Albert 
Coe has said, that “in the effort to make 
men obedient to God, we have only suc- 
ceeded in bringing some men into subjec- 
tion to other men.” 

These are some of the phases of the min- 
ister’s opportunity: witnessing, guidance, 
the strengthening of integrity. 

There is another area which is brought 
into focus by the times in which we live. 
In a recent address, Dr. Ordway Tead points 
out that this generation faces in an extra- 
ordinary way the perils and the uncertainties 
of the unforeseen. To bring this into sharp 
focus, he quotes Alfred Whitehead and Paul 
Valery. From Whitehead’s Adventures of 
Ideas, he quotes: “The whole of our tradi- 
tion is wrapped by the vicious assumption 
that each generation will substantially live 
amid the conditions governing the lives of 
its fathers and will transmit those conditions 
to mould with equal force the lives of its 
children. We are living in the first period 
of human history for which this assumption 
is false.” Quoting again, from Valery’s Re- 
flections on the World Today: “The future, 
like everything else, is no longer what it 
used to be. The modern unforeseen is almost 
unlimited. Imagination boggles at it. In- 
stead of playing an honest game of cards 
with destiny as in the past—we find our- 
selves from now on in the position of a 
player who is shocked to discover that his 
hand contains cards he has never seen be- 
fore, and that the rules of the game are 
changed at every throw.” 

Here is a world in turmoil, where an un- 
predictable future requires new paths if 
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ancient values are to be conserved. This will 
require clear vision and creative imagina- 
tion —a combination of stability and flexi- 
bility. 

What does this say to the Christian church 
and its ministry? It calls for sturdy Chris- 
tians, daring and creative in thought and 
action, who have had practice in dealing 
realistically and yet profoundly with crucial 
issues and in bringing to bear upon them 
the criticism of the Christian gospel. Such 
insight and the courage to apply it will be 
fostered at every stage of development from 
childhood to maturity by the comradeship 
and guidance of a Christian leader in grap- 
pling with real and present problems of per- 
sonal and social life. This means Christian 
education in terms of life problems. It 
means learning in many encounters, where 
understanding guidance was available, that 
Christianity is relevant to life here and now. 
A person does not learn that effectively by 
hearing general principles enunciated. He 
learns that by making vital decisions prayer- 
fully— not merely with the formal prayer 
that opens a meeting of Congress or of a 
church committee—but the seeking of a 
solution in the mood of worship, with a 
deep sense of Christian vocation. 

As Valery sees it, we are walking into the 
future backward. We in the church are 
tempted to do just that. We draw our in- 
spiration from the past —our historic reve- 
lation is there —our scriptures are there — 
and truly the world is in sore need of that 
which is caught up in our historic tradition. 
But our religion must become functional at 
the growing edges of life. We shall not aid 
in bringing salvation if we walk into the 
future facing the past. 

The development of a responsible mature 
Christian citizenry should have high priority 
with all of us. But it is no easy task. It 
involves more than we here discuss at 
length. It involves definite policies and 
procedures if we are to foster the disposition 
and the ability for responsible participation 
in our common life: it involves the placing 
of responsibility for group life upon group 
members; the practice of democracy in 
church affairs; the achievement of skill in 
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group deliberations and in the leadership of 
such deliberations; guidance in understand- 
ing how to tackle a difficult problem, how 
to discover and weigh alternatives and 
reach valid conclusions. 

It is not an easy task. But by such ex- 
periences of the significance of Christian 
norms and of Christian commitment in every 
life situation, the meaning of discipleship 
will be enriched and deepened. To see that 
religion has to do with life and the resource- 
ful meeting of its issues may for many take 
the Gospel and its demands out of the re- 
spectable compartment with the Sunday 
clothes and set it in the market place. 

May I return at the end to the matter of 
central importance for the practice of the 
ministry: the fundamental attitude of the 
one who ministers. He is a gardener rather 
than a builder with inert materials; a guide 
rather than a master; a witness rather than 
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a judge; a sovereign spirit among sovereign 
spirits and a sinner sinners. A man 
who has been called, by the grace of God, 
to gain deeper insights and broader knowl- 
edge and to put them at the service of other 
men. He presents no challenge which he 
does not also face; no condemnation to 
which he too is not subject. He is set apart, 
not as a superior creature, but as a servant 
of God and of men; a man with a message 
which he would share. 

This approach to the ministry springs 
from a profound faith. What manner of 
faith? Is it faith in the processes of growth? 
It is deeper than that. It is faith in the De- 
signer of life. Is it faith in man? It is 
deeper than that. It is faith in God, whose 
power worketh in us. In this faith, may you 
set to work in His vineyard. You are not 
required to produce the harvest, but wise 
and reverent husbandmen are sorely needed. 





UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY will have four installations this fall. M. Searle Bates, out- 


standing mission leader, joined the faculty on July 1. 


Mary Ely Lyman, former dean of Sweet Briar 





College and noted Bible scholar will be the first woman professor to be installed at the Seminary. 
Lewis J. Sherrill, former dean of Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary will become the Skin- 
ner and McAlpin Professor of Practical Theology and share the Department of Religious Education 
and Psychology with Frank W. Herriott, who was recently raised to the rank of full professor. David 
Roberts has also been raised to the rank of Professor of Philosophy of Religion. The official cere- 
mony of inauguration of these teachers will take place in October. 


FOR MANY CENTURIES the fame of Euclid has gone unchallenged for his system of geome- 
try. But now, says a recent issue of the National Parent-Teacher, archeologists have come up with 
some evidence that he was somewhat of a johnny-come-lately in his field. Digging on the site of an 
ancient city near Baghdad, the scientists found a textbook of clay which dated back 1700 years before 

Euclid. This textbook contained the answer to a famous Euclidean triangle problem noted for its 
difficulty. To add insult to injury, the algebraic formulas used in solving the problem were some 
that Euclid did not even know about! 
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NE SCARCELY knows whether to be 

awed, astonished, or aggravated by the 
title of this paper. If it were permissible 
to repeat it three or four times with due 
solemnity, that in itself would constitute 
an article of respectable length. It does, 
however, manage to suggest rather well the 
main drift of this paper: first, that Chris- 
tian education has been partially alienated 
from the life and thought of the Church; 
second, that the estrangement is now in 
process of being healed; third, that this 
reunion carries definite implications for 
theological education. 

It is no secret that the enterprise of Chris- 
tian education has not always been an in- 
tegral part of the Christian community. And 
there is no mystery about the matter. A 
brief excursion into past history is enough 
to show that things could not well have 
been otherwise than they were. 

Let us begin with the founding of the 
Sunday school, the first substantial move on 
the part of Protestantism in the direction of 
Christian nurture. For our present purpose 
the important items to note are that it was 
started in a home, not a church; and by a 
layman, not a clergyman. Robert Raikes, 
the founder, was a devout member of the 
Church of England, and undoubtedly de- 
rived his humanitarian impulse largely from 
church sources; but the origin of this sig- 
nificant institution was accomplished with- 
out benefit of clergy. How different the 
situation might have been if the surround- 
ing diocese had taken official action to 


*Given at the American Association of Theologi- 
cal Schools Biennial meeting, Columbus, Ohio, 
June 14, 1950. 
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initiate a school on Sunday! As a matter 
of fact, the Archbishop of Canterbury as- 
sembled a group of church leaders to de- 
vise ways and means of opposing this new 
venture. 

The extra-church nature of the Sunday 
school appears not merely in its founding, 
but also in its subsequent development. 
Within five years the Sunday School Society 
of London was organized to undergird the 
movement. This was the firstborn of many 
brethren —a host of city, county, state, na- 
tional, and international organizations all 
set up territorially, not denominationally or 
interdenominationally. The American Sun- 
day School Union, established in 1824, care- 
fully disbarred the clergy from membership 
on its governing body. In due time de- 
nominations, of course, formed boards of 
religious education to promote this phase 
of their work. But it was not until 1910 
— 130 years after the founding of the Sun- 
day school — that a truly interdenomination- 
al organization was set up in this area, the 
Sunday School Council of Evangelical De- 
nominations. 

The result was a considerable measure of 
separation between church and Sunday 
school. We must not exaggerate the point, 
because the Methodists for example at an 
early date took cognizance of the Sunday 
school and sponsored it by official church 
action. But in countless parishes church 
and Sunday school have been, and to a de- 
gree still are, rival organizations. Students 
in my Classes still report situations where 
the Sunday school guards its independence 
jealously, and welcomes no interference on 
the part of the minister. On the commu- 
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nity and state level there have been many 
cases of a Council of Churches and a Sab- 
bath School Association existing side by 
side. As of the present moment, the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America and the International Council of 
Religious Education are still distinct entities. 
And quite a few observers have commented 
on the lack of explicit concern for Christian 
education at the first Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches in Amsterdam. 

Unfortunately, this cleavage was not 
merely organizational; it was also ideologi- 
cal. In numerous congregations one may 
find today wide differences between the 
kind of hymn sung in the church service 
and the songs used in Sunday school. The 
sober truth is that the Sunday school move- 
ment has been like an underground river, 
flowing beneath the life of the churches and 
carrying a type of hymnody, of theology, and 
of piety distinctive of itself rather than of 
the denominations into which it has made 
its way. 

This same pattern of an extra-church 
origin and an extra-church nature has been 
repeated time and again in the history of 
agencies of Christian nurture. Whether 
the fault has lain in an insufficient church- 
manship on the part of the founders of 
such agencies, or rather in the slowness of 
the Church itself to assume its educational 
responsibility, is at this date irrelevant. We 
are interested primarily not in assessing 
blame, but merely in discovering what has 
happened. As a case in point, the most in- 
fluential Christian youth organization over 
the years has been the Christian Endeavor 
Society. It was founded in 1881 in a 
church and by a minister. Soon, however, 
the Rev. Francis E. Clark resigned his pas- 
torate to devote all his time to the new 
movement. It spread like wildfire, and be- 
came not an interdenominational but a non- 
denominational organization — sometimes, 
in fact, almost a separate denomination in 
its own right. The weekday religious edu- 
cation movement had its beginnings in 
Gary, Indiana, in 1913—not in the mind 
of a minister, or the collective mind of a 
church judicatory, but in the thinking of 
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an alert superintendent of schools. And so 
the organizational story runs— extra-ec- 
clesiastical, non-ecclesiastical, and sometimes 
anti-ecclesiastical. 

To this must be added the highly signifi- 
cant fact that the modern religious educa- 
tion movement in the technical and profes- 
sional sense of the term was the outgrowth 
not primarily of an awakened educational 
consciousness on the part of the Church 
but rather of developments in the fields of 
psychology and secular education. Its spir- 
itual forebears were not bishops and church 
executives (or even theological professors) , 
but James, Thorndike, Starbuck, Coe, and 
Dewey. Furthermore, it crystallized during 
the heyday of theological liberalism in this 
country, and took its distinctive theological 
coloration from that period. When in later 
years the theological climate within the 
Christian community changed under the 
threat of world-collapse and in response to 
the neo-orthodoxy, the religious education 
movement responded less rapidly. This 
slowness betrayed clearly that the movement 
was partly within and partly without the 
Christian community, drawing its life to a 
degree from sources outside the historic 
Christian tradition. And the end-result was 
a further measure of estrangement, with 
each party viewing the other half suspicious- 
ly. 

The consequences for theological educa- 
tion of this long series of developments 
were about what we might have expected 
them to be. In quite a few seminaries the 
department of Christian education was meas- 
urably isolated or insulated (some would 
even say “quarantined”) from the rest of 
the curriculum. There were of course nota- 
ble and happy exceptions. In some schools 
the professor in this field enjoyed the most 
cordial relationships with his colleagues, and 
in several outstanding instances was evan 
raised to the position of dean of the theo- 
logical faculty. But this situation by no 
means prevailed universally. I once heard 
a highly respected professor of theology 
testify that he had taught in three semina- 
ries, and in each one the department of re- 
ligious education fell short of thorough in- 
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tegration within the life of the school. The 
outcomes of such an unhappy state of af- 
fairs are known to us all—spiritual loneli- 
ness on the part of professors of Christian 
education; a reluctance on the part of able 
students to major in this field; the failure 
of Christian education to contribute its 
basic and valid insights to the rest of the 
curriculum and to the general life of the 
Church; and a corresponding failure of the 
ongoing Christian tradition to interpene- 
trate fully the Christian education move- 
ment. 

A most revealing circumstance has been 
the establishment of departments of reli- 
gious education in universities devoid of any 
official Church connection. For instance, 
Teachers College in Columbia University 
has offered graduate degrees in religious ed- 
ucation since 1911. The point is that a 
department of homiletics or liturgics in Co- 
lumbia University would be virtually un- 
thinkable. The fact that a department of 
religious education is not only “thinkable” 
but a reality of long standing shows clearly 
that of the two words in the name of this 
movement “education” has loomed at least 
as large as “religious,” and the movement 
itself has derived from sources both outside 
and within the Christian community. 

Now in our own day the situation which 
we have been describing is slowly yielding 
to change. The evidence for such a conclu- 
sion is abundant on every hand. The Sunday 
school is being renamed the Sunday church 
school, or simply the church school — that 
is to say, the school of the church. A grow- 
ing number of local churches are setting up 
a board of religious education, which in the 
name of the congregation administers the 
program of Christian nurture as an insepa- 
rable function of the Christian fellowship. 
The daily vacation Bible school has quite 
generally been rechristened the vacation 
church school. And the Christian Endeavor 
Society is in the midst of negotiations with 
the United Christian Youth Movement look- 
ing toward a closer integration within the 
life of the Church. 

The same reintegration is taking place on 
the community, state, national, and world 
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levels. The old multiplicity of organizations 
is giving way to inclusive Councils of 
Churches, containing within them depart- 
ments of Christian education. This autumn 
the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation will become a division of the new 
National Council of Churches. And the 
World Council of Christian Education, while 
still a separate organization, sustains a close 
relationship with the World Council of 
Churches on the one hand and the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council on the other. 

Beyond these evidences of a fast growing 
organizational realignment, there is an ideo- 
logical rapprochement as well. A_ note- 
worthy instance is the report on educational 
and theological foundations of Christian 
education, which constitutes a part of a full- 
length restudy of the entire religious educa- 
tion enterprise conducted by the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education a few 
years ago. The sub-committee which pre- 
pared this report included not only profes- 
sors of psychology and religious education 
but also top-ranking theologians. The 
chairman was a widely known professor of 
theology and social ethics. The actual writ- 
ing of the report was done by a professor 
of New Testament, who is now dean of a 
major theological school. Here, for perhaps 
the first time in our era, able representatives 
of the religious education movement and 
competent spokesmen for the Christian faith 
in its classical forms of expression sat down 
together and painstakingly explored the way 
to a common mind. The resultant document 
is probably a finer synthesis, without weak- 
kneed compromise, than anything which had 
previously been formulated. It looks as 
though the Christian family is well on the 
way to being reunited. 

What now does this mean for theological 
education? Two rather obvious answers 
suggest themselves at once. 

In the first place, the way is now open 
for a fuller integration of Christian educa- 
tion with the other disciplines of the practi- 
cal field. Granted that a department of 
Christian education, especially in the larger 
theological schools, will have as one of its 
legitimate purposes the training of young 
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men and women for a specialized service in 
the Church — ministers of education, direc- 
tors of religious education, parish workers, 
or whatever nomenclature we wish to use — 
it still remains true that a major function of 
such a department is the preparation of the 
parish minister for the proper discharge of 
his educational responsibilities. But the 
work of the ministry is essentially one, and 
the practical training of the Christian min- 
ister by the same token should be one. The 
departments of Christian education, hom- 
iletics, liturgics, pastoral care, and the rest 
should therefore work together in fullest 
harmony of outlook and purpose. They are 
dealing not with rival specialties, but merely 
with diversities of gifts which are to be ad- 
ministered in a single spirit and towards one 
all-embracing goal. We are now closer to 
the realization of this possibility than we 
were twenty years ago. 

This mutual understanding and collabo- 
ration among the disciplines of the practical 
field may be reflected in time in seminary 
catalogs. Specifically, the department of 
Christian education may possibly disappear 
as a distinct entity. The day may come when 
we shall no more think of listing Christian 
education apart from the rest of the practical 
field than we would think of so listing 
preaching or worship; and for the same rea- 
son — they are all parts of the same minis- 
try. Speaking now as a professor of Chris- 
tian education, I should not deplore such a 
development in the least, provided that the 
essential contribution of each interest to the 
whole be kept intact and not be lost in the 
shuffle. 

But more important by far than any 
change in seminary catalogs is the inner 
harmonization of Christian education with 
the other practical disciplines. Christian 
education suffers immeasurably if it cuts 
itself off, or is cut off, from its sister disci- 
plines. It may begin to speak and look 
with mild scorn upon preaching and wor- 
ship; and, in fact, has sometimes done so. 
On the other hand, the remaining disciplines 
are similarly impoverished by any barriers, 
high or low, between them and Christian 
education. For the educational approach has 


many invaluable insights to contribute to 
the construction and delivery of a sermon, 
the conduct of corporate worship, the pas- 
toral care of individuals, and even the ad- 
ministration of church finances. The modern 
theological student desperately needs such 
a complete integration of the practical field 
as will enable him to see his complicated 
ministerial task steadily and see it whole, 
and will bring to bear upon his preparation 
for that task all the rich resources of learn- 
ing and experience available from any 
quarter. 

In the second place, the way is now open 
for a new integration of Christian education 
within the theological curriculum as a whole. 
Again this more complete fellow-feeling 
may be reflected in the course-offerings in 
seminary catalogs. For example, we may 
conceivably find some day a course entitled 
“Mediating the Christian Faith to Children, 
Youth, and Adults,” offered jointly by a 
professor of theology and a professor of 
Christian education. But again the more 
significant integration for which we can 
rightly hope is to be expected on deeper 
levels than mere curriculum-construction. 

By way of illustration, consider the long 
standing dichotomy—largely false —be- 
tween content and method. Perhaps we 
shall now be led to realize unreservedly that 
there is no such thing in a seminary as good 
teaching of biblical, historical, or theological 
content without regard to the way in which 
such content is to be used in the actual 
ministry. This is a hard saying, which may 
not meet the universal acceptance. And of 
course it should be added immediately that 
research scholarship and the training of re- 
search scholars in any of these fields can 
proceed with scarcely a thought for the man- 
ner in which the resultant knowledge will 
minister to the spiritual growth of living 
human beings. But not the preparation of 
a parish ministry! There, it would seem, 
the statement can stand. For by and large 
each of us tends to use knowledge in a way 
conditioned largely by the form and manner 
in which the knowledge first came to us. If 
it reached us in neat logical or chronological 
arrangement, but not psychological — that 
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is, sterile so far as our own lives or the lives 
of others are concerned—only by a diffi- 
cult tour de force do we clothe it with flesh 
and blood either for ourselves or for others. 
I trust it will not seem presumptuous to 
suggest that the cultivation of a Protestant 
constituency which is fully literate theologi- 
cally, historically, biblically, and ethically 
will be set forward in proportion as we 
achieve in our seminaries such a handling of 
content subjects as will be truly scholarly 
but never unmindful of the service such 
content is to perform in preaching, teaching, 
and the care of individual souls. 

Conversely, we on the Christian educa- 
tion side of the fence may now be helped to 
see more clearly that there is no such thing 
as a contentless methodology. The how of 
preaching is inseparable from the what. The 
tricks of the trade in teaching cannot be 
dealt with apart from content. The guidance 
of children, youth, and adults cannot be ade- 
quately considered in isolation from the 
Bible, the history of the Church, and the 
verities of Christian faith, for the very good 
reason that Christian growth never takes 
place in a spiritual vacuum but always in 
vital relation to God and Christ and the 
Church and the world. The members of my 
own guild have not always done justice to 
this great truth. We have at times been too 
psychological, too contemporary, too this- 
worldly in our philosophy and methodology 
of Christian education. Now perhaps we 
shall be more appreciative of the riches of 
our Christian heritage, and their indispensa- 
ble role in spiritual nurture. 

At a deeper level still, Christian education 
and the content-disciplines may now have a 
chance to instruct each other, and thus 


achieve a finer theological synthesis than we 
have yet realized. The characteristic genius 
of classical theology has been to stress the 
transcendence of God, and of Christian edu- 
cation to stress God’s immanence. Theology 
has emphasized God’s special self-revelation 
in Christ and the Judeo-Christian stream of 
history; Christian education, a general reve- 
lation everywhere, always, and to all. The 
Christian tradition has typically pointed up 
the sinfulness of human nature; Christian 
education, man’s capacity for growth, his 
educability. Could it be that each has gone 
to extremes, and thus fallen short of the 
fullness of ultimate truth? If so, their re- 
union should avail to give us a better, truer, 
wiser view of both God and man. 

We close therefore with an expression of 
wistful hope, the hope that the current rein- 
tegration of Christian education within the 
Christian community will bring a number of 
desirable consequences in its train: a more 
truly unified theological curriculum; a more 
fully rounded theological point of view; 
fewer lonely, and sometimes bitter, profes- 
sors of Christian education; fewer professors 
in other fields who look upon Christian edu- 
cation as not quite in good and regular 
standing; a smaller number of seminary 
graduates who are narrow enthusiasts for 
Christian education; a smaller number like- 
wise who boast that they avoided the Chris- 
tian education classroom entirely; a larger 
supply of ministers competent in every as- 
pect of their high calling; a stronger Church; 
and finally greater progress in both individ- 
uals and society towards the day when the 
knowledge and the love of God shall cover 
the earth as the waters cover the sea. 























Religious Instruction 
IN STATE INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING’ 
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N A LARGE number of state universities 
and colleges instruction in religion is of- 
fered on an academic credit basis. In this re- 
spect and in many other ways there has been 
a trend toward increased activity of state in- 
stitutions of higher learning in the teaching 
of courses in and about religion and toward 
increasing support of religious activities on 
the campus.* 

In the State of Washington the situation is 
different because the State Constitution af- 
firms that “No public money or property 
shall be appropriated for or applied to any 
religious worship, exercise, or instruction, or 
the support of any religious establishment,”* 
and that “All schools maintained or sup- 
ported wholly or in part by the public funds 
shall be forever free from sectarian control 
or influence.”* This has been very rigidly 
interpreted, so at the University of Washing- 
ton, contrary to trends elsewhere, there has 
been no official action taken in the field of 
religious instruction beyond the welcome and 
“moral support” of voluntary agencies of reli- 

ion. 
. There is considerable interest in and dis- 
cussion about religious courses and instruc- 
tion in public colleges and universities, but 
most of the discussion is led by pressure 
groups, by those who oppose their interests, 
and by those who are in positions of authority 





*The author wishes to express his gratitude to 
the Washington Public Opinion Laboratory, the 
University of Washington Office of Student Af- 
fairs, and their personnel who made this study pos- 
sible. Special recognition is due Dr. Stuart C. 
Dodd of the University Office of WPOL for his 
many excellent suggestions and his help in con- 
ducting the polls. 

See, e. g., Clarence P. Shedd, “Religion in the 
State University,” (New Haven; Hazen Pamphlet 
No. 16, 1946) and Merrimon Cunninggim, The 
College Seeks Religion (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1947). 

*Article 1, Section 11. 

*Article 9, Section 4. 


in such institutions. The Religious Direc- 
tors Association, which is composed of lead- 
ers of the student religious groups at the 
University of Washington, desired to know 
the opinions of the rank and file citizens of 
the state and of students at the University, 
as representative of the two major groups, 
tax-payers and students, that would be most 
affected by any change in the present situa- 
tion that prevails in the state. 

Two public opinion polls were therefore 
conducted in October and November, 1948." 
The basic purpose of the polls was to de- 
termine the actual opinions of the students 
and of the citizens of the state toward the 
role state institutions of higher learning* 
should play in connection with religious in- 
struction. (A second purpose of the study 
was the testing of the hypothesis of the loga- 
rithmic relation between the tension factors, 
namely the content of an opinion and the 
emotional intensity of it. In order to test 
this hypothesis it was necessary to ask ques- 
tions in the form of a scale of attitudes rang- 
ing from extremely favorable through neu- 
tral to extremely unfavorable attitudes to- 
ward religious instruction in state institu- 
tions of higher learning. ) 

These two polls differ from many of the 
popular polls conducted by various agencies 
in that the persons to be interviewed were 
not selected by the interviewers but were 
randomly selected beforehand so that every 
person in each population (adult citizens of 
the state and University of Washington stu- 
dents) had an equal chance of being chosen 
for questioning. The citizens of the state 
were selected by the standard area sampling 
procedures of the Washington Public Opin- 
ion Laboratory, and the student sample was 
drawn randomly from the Registrar's alpha- 
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betical list of all students of the University 
to give a sample of about.1 per cent of the 
total enrollment in the Fall Quarter, 1948. 
One of the many indications of the repre- 
sentativeness of the state sample is the 
accuracy with which the Elections Poll, to 
which these questions on religious instruc- 
tion were added, coincided in its outcome 
(within one per cent in general) with the 
actual voting patterns in the 1948 presi- 
dential election when most of the other polls 
were far off from the actual results of the 
election.° 

The responses of the individuals in the 
samples to the specific questions give an in- 
dication of the attitudes of the two groups. 
They are summarized in Table I. 


TABLE I. 
RESPONSES TO SPECIFIC QUESTIONS 
(by percent of total respondents) 
STATE ADULTS: 
RESPONSE (All figures represent percentage) 
(For wording of questions see text) 

Question No.1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Strongly 

agree ‘$H 8 2 2 2 3 oe 


Agree 16 24 34 27 58 35 21 56 
Undecided 9 11 10 16 11 17 #11 10 
Disagree 56 45 38 43 20 34 50 21 
Strongly ° 


disagree 13 6 3 11 4 5 12 3 
Mose, 1 3 2 1 -4 2-2 2 





Total 
(N=462) 100.100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
UNIVERSITY STUDENTS: 


Strongly 

agree 6 14 15 3 19 14 3 13 
Agree 3 13 10 22 53 39 8 45 
Undecided 4 1 10 12 15 4 4 10 
Disagree 42 51 51 36 8 26 32 16 
Strongly 

disagree 43 20 13 26 4 17 53 15 


No reply 2 2 4 a 2 ee. ee 





Total 
(N=162) 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Statement number 1 was used to determine 
the extent of extreme feeling against reli- 
gious instruction in the two populations and 
to furnish persons who have such extreme 
opinions at least one statement with which 
they could agree. All questions were asked 
in the. same manner as the first: “STU- 
DENTS SHOULD NOT BE PERMITTED 





5See Bulletin No. 5B, Washington Public Opin- 
ion Laboratory, for a report on the Elections Poll 
of October, 1948. 
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TO STUDY RELIGION WHILE THEY 
ATTEND STATE INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER LEARNING. Do you strongly 
agree, agree, disagree, strongly disagree, or 
are you undecided?” . It is possible that some 
of the respondents who agreed with the 
statement could not believe that it should be 
taken at its face value, i.e., that students 
should not be permitted to study religion 
while they attend, without any reference to 
where they might study it. One of the state 
poll interviewers remarked that many of the 
respondents wondered if the question meant 
students should not go to church, and one 
student commented that “it is OK if the 
student studies religion off campus, but not 
as offered by the State University.” It is evi- 
dent from the responses (see Table I) that 
over two-thirds of the state adults and over 
four-fifths of the student sample disagree 
with this extreme statement. 

Statement 2: “IN A DEMOCRACY 
BASED ON FREEDOM OF RELIGION 
THERE IS NO PLACE FOR THE TEACH- 
ING OF RELIGION IN STATE INSTITU- 
TIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING.” 
(Whether the US. is or is not “a democracy 
based on freedom of religion,” it is commonly 
spoken of as such, and it was therefore as- 
sumed that the respondents answered in 
terms of the U.S. and/or the State of Wash- 
ington.) Seventy-one per cent of the stu- 
dents disagreed with this statement and thus 
implied an interest in having religious in- 
struction available in state institutions of 
higher learning, while only 51 per cent of 
the adults in the state sample disagreed. A 
much larger proportion (14 per cent) of 
the adults of the state than of students (2. 
pet cent) were undecided or gave no reply,” 
and more of the state sample (35 per cent 
as against 27 per cent) agreed with the state- 
ment. 

Statement 3: “IN HIGHER EDUCA-’ 
TION RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
SHOULD BE OFFERED ONLY BY PRI- 
VATE RELIGIOUS COLLEGES AND 
SEMINARIES.” Almost two-thirds of the 
students disagreed and only one-fourth agreed 
with this statement, implying that most stu- 
dents believed that at least some religious in- 
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struction should be offered in higher educa- 
tional institutions other than private religious 
colleges and seminaries. Only 41 per cent 
of the citizens of the state disagreed and 47 
per cent agreed with it, indicating the preva- 
lence of an attitude opposite to that of the 
students. A precaution should be added: 
This statement does not deal directly with 
state institutions of higher learning. If the 
implication of disagreeing with this state- 
ment is that religious instruction in higher 
educaton should be offered in institutions 
other than private religious colleges and 
seminaries, then no doubt the majority who 
disagreed with it believed that some religious 
instruction should be offered in state institu- 
tions as well. A few of them may also have 
thought of private colleges other than those 
of a religious nature or those sponsored by 
some religious organization, although none 
of the comments of the students or of the 
state interviewers indicated such an interpre- 
tation of the statement. 

Statement 4: “I DON’T CARE 
WHETHER OR NOT RELIGIOUS IN- 
STRUCTION IS INTRODUCED INTO 
STATE INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
LEARNING.” One-fourth of the students 
and almost one-third of the citizens of the 
state appeared to be unconcerned about the 
matter of introducing religious instruction 
into state institutions of higher learning. The 
students, who would be more directly af- 
fected by the introduction of such instruc- 
tion, were more concerned about it, 62 per 
cent of them disagreeing with the statement, 
while only 54 per cent of the state sample 
disagreed. As a neutral statement on the 
scale, this could be endorsed by persons who 
held attitudes either favorable or unfavorable 
toward religious instruction at state insti- 
tutions of higher learning, and it did not 
differentiate between those whose concern 
was in favor and those whose concern was 
opposed to such a program. The majority 
of both groups apparently were concerned 
about the subject, at least when they were 
directly confronted with it. 

Statement 5: “IT IS ALL RIGHT FOR 
STATE INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
LEARNING TO OFFER A FEW NON- 


CREDIT COURSES IN RELIGION 
TAUGHT BY RELIGIOUS LEADERS 
FROM OFF THE CAMPUS.” A majority 
of both samples agreed that such a program 
is all right. Students were more strongly in 
favor of such a plan than were the adults of 
the state as a whole, 72 per cent of the former 
and only 64 per cent of the latter agreeing 
with the statement. This does not necessarily 
mean that a majority of the people of the 
state and of university students would go out 
of their way to back the establishment of such 
a program. It merely indicates that, unless 
attitudes have greatly changed since 1948 
and if verbal attitudes correspond at all to 
action, the majority would not be likely to 
oppose such a program if it were set up on 
not too large a scale. 

Statement 6: “SUCH FACILITIES AS 
CLASSROOMS SHOULD BE PROVIDED 
FOR ANY RELIGIOUS GROUPS THAT 
WISH TO CONDUCT CLASSES IN THEIR 
FAITH IN STATE INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER LEARNING.” In both popula- 
tions a larger number agreed with the state- 
ment than disagreed, but when the standard’ 
error is considered, the difference is statisti- 
cally signficant only for the student popula- 
tion. One interviewer for the state poll 
pointed out that this question was difficult 
because it introduced the subject* and be- 
cause few of the respondents had- given the 
subject previous thought. This might in 
part explain the high proportion (17 per 
cent) of the state sample who were unde- 
cided. 

Statement 7: “COURSES ABOUT RELI- 
GION SHOULD BE REQUIRED OF ALL 
STUDENTS IN STATE INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER LEARNING.” A substantial 
majority of both groups (62 per cent of the 
state adults and 85 per cent of the students) 
disagreed with this statement. The attitudes 
of the students, as a whole, were not quite 
as extreme as those of the citizens of the 
state, only 11 per cent agreeing that courses 
about religion should be required while more 
than twice as many of the adults of the state 





*The order of presentation of the statements was 
determined by lot and was as follows: 6, 1, 7, 5, 


4, 3, 2, 8. 
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(26 per cent) agreed. The terminology of 
this statement should be noted: Courses about 
religion are not, strictly speaking, courses 
of indoctrination into some particular faith, 
but most people probably do not differentiate 
between courses in religion and those about 
religion. One student commented that 
“Courses about religion, to me, do not seem 
precise enough. I would be in favor . . . of 
courses being taught that would concern reli- 
gious institutions, history, etc., generally.” 

Statement 8: “STATE INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER LEARNING SHOULD 
RECOGNIZE CREDIT FOR COURSES IN 
RELIGION TAKEN AT OTHER 
SCHOOLS PROVIDED ACADEMIC 
STANDARDS ARE UPHELD.” Contrary 
to the findings of other statements which 
showed students to have more favorable at- 
titudes toward religious instruction on state 
campuses, more of the adults of the state were 
in agreement with number 8 than students. 
A substantial majority of each group (64 
per cent of the state sample and 58 per cent 
of the students) agreed that credit should 
be accepted for courses in religion taken at 
other institutions of acceptable academic 
standards. Attitudes of both groups, how- 
ever, are not very strong, so it is doubtful if 
most of them would go out of their way to 
take any action in attempting to establish 
this practice. (Statement 8 was not a part 
of the scale, so it is not included in the sum- 
mary scores reported in Table II.) 

In general, students expressed more favor- 
able attitudes toward religious instruction in 
state institutions of higher learning than did 
the citizens of the state at large. A larger 
proportion of the state sample than of stu- 
dents were undecided, and their attitudes 
were not as strong or intense on most items. 
Perhaps in part at least this is a reflection of 
relative ignorance of the subject on the part 
of the majority of the people, who have not 
had contacts with college conditions and 
curricula. How can someone who has had 
only eight or even ten or twelve years of 
schooling know enough about higher educa- 
tion to have a definite opinion about the 
subject of these polls? Yet the responses 
indicate that most of them do have some 


understanding of the basic issues involved. 

Those among the state sample who had 
been to college, and who therefore should be 
best qualified to pass judgment on the sub- 
ject, were more favorable than any other 
educational group. The less the education, 
the greater the incidence of both undecided 
and unfavorable attitudes toward religious 
instruction at state institutions of higher 
learning. 

In the state sample the breakdown of the 
data which were collected indicated that the 
most favorable responses were given by fe- 
males, those with Catholic religious prefer- 
ence, urban residents, those whose education 
had included or exceeded one year of col- 
lege, those whose 1947 income was $4,000 
or over, and those whose presidential voting 
preference in 1948 was Dewey. Among the 
students females were only slightly more 
favorable than males, Protestants and Catho- 
lics (by church preference) were about 
equally favorable, non-married students were 
more favorable than the married ones, and 
non-veterans were more favorable than vet- 
erans. Most of the differences other than 
those by education were not statistically sig- 
nificant. 


TABLE II. 
SUMMARY OF SCALE SCORES 
462 State 162 University 
Score Adults Students 
% 
0 3 
Unfavorable attitudes: 
1.0 — 1.99 1 
2.0 — 2.99 12 18 
3.0 — 3.99 9 2 
4.0 — 4.99 13 3 
Neutral attitudes :" 
5.0 — 5.99 15 9 
6.0 — 6.99 11 7 
Favorable attitudes: 
7.0 — 7.99 21 46 
8.0 — 8.99 11 10 
9.0 — 9.99 4 1 
100 100 
Mean Score 5.81 6.21 
Standard Error 2.10 2.09 





"Scores ranging from 6.0 to 6.99 are included as 
neutral rather than favorable attitudes because the 
midpoint between the two extremes on the scale 
continuum on which the statements were evalu- 
ated fell at 6.0, and the zero point of intensity of 
attitude fell within the range of 5.0 to 6.99. 
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From the responses of each individual to 
the seven statements of known scale value it 
was possible to determine a score represent- 
ing his position on the scale continuum, 
which ranged from extremely unfavorable to 
extremely favorable attitudes toward reli- 
gious instruction in state institutions of higher 
learning. (The scale was constructed to 
have equal steps from statement to statement 
by Thurstone’s technique of scale construc- 
tion with some modifications.) A summary 
of these scores is given in Table II, from 
which it is evident that students inclined 
toward the favorable side of the attitude 
continuum, over half of them having atti- 
tudes definitely favorable and only one- 
fourth having attitudes opposed to religious 
instruction in state institutions of higher 
learning. The adults in the state sample, on 
the other hand, were about evenly divided, 
36 per cent having favorable and 35 per cent 
unfavorable attitudes, while one-fourth were 
neutral. The mean score of both groups 
indicates an attitude that is neutral toward 
the subject. 

It is obvious that a large segment of the 
population of the State of Washington held 


attitudes in the fall of 1948 that were con- 
trary to the State Constitution. The present 
policy of the state institutions of higher 
learning regarding religious instruction could 
not be changed without either an amend- 
ment of the State Constitution or a new inter- 
pretation of it by the State Attorney General, 
and at the present time neither appears likely. 

If the attitudes of the students at the Uni- 
versity of Washington and of the citizens of 
the State of Washington are typical of col- 
lege students and citizens of the nation as a 
whole, it is likely that the present trend to- 
ward increased religious instruction in many 
state institutions of higher learning is a re- 
flection of an increasing desire for such ac- 
tivities. Would these trends be hastened, 
modified, or reversed if the wishes of the 
people were more closely followed?* 


*A more detailed account of the background, 
procedures, and findings, including breakdowns by 
sex, education, etc., of these two polls is given in 
the author’s thesis, Astitudes toward Religious In- 
struction at State Institutions of Higher Learning, 
which is in the University of Washington Library. 
The scale used in this poll and an alternate com- 
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THE SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE cost-of-education plan has completed its first year. This 


plan for financing higher education consists of determining the actual cost of educating each student 
and applying the difference between this amount and the actual tuition as an additional cost-of-edu- 
cation fee. Arrangements are made for those who are unable to pay the additional fee. Since Sarah 
Lawrence is without endowment, the plan necessitates a higher tuition than at those institutions that 
possess capital funds. It is based on the idea that all families who can afford to pay their share of this 
cost can fairly be asked to do so. 

Although this plan enables the College to meet operating expenses, additional sums must be 
ftaised for scholarships. Since the tuition is high, liberal scholarship awards are granted to maintain 
a cross section of students representative of various economic backgrounds and from various countries. 
At present, there are students from 17 foreign countries, and 75 scholarship students, or 22 percent 
of the student body receiving some form of scholarship aid in amounts varying from $300 to $2,000. 
However, even with the present ratio of scholarship students, Sarah Lawrence could accept only 75 
out of the 290 scholarship applications made last year. It has been announced that inasmuch as the 
new cost-of-education plan is enabling Sarah Lawrence to avoid an operating deficit the College is 
concentrating its annual fund raising on increasing the number of scholarship awards. 


FROM JULY 3rd to August 21st a World Convention on Christian Education will be held in 
Toronto, Ontario. Five thousand delegates and visitors are expected. 














Why Is Protestantism in Disrepute 


WITH AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES? 


ROBERT ELLIOT FITCH 


Professor of Christian Ethics, Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California 


I 


T IS A PARADOX of the American 

scene that, while Protestantism is the re- 
ligious tradition that has had the most to do 
with shaping our national mores, this tradi- 
tion lies in extraordinary neglect in our col- 
leges and universities. To be sure there 
are denominational schools and independent 
colleges that try to do something about it, 
but the over-all academic picture is one of a 
vast conspiracy of silence concerning a fun- 
damental influence in our history. 

This is not quite the case with other re- 
ligious traditions. Most institutions of 
learning offer courses in the various world 
religions. It has also become the intellec- 
tual fashion to be able to talk knowingly 
about Thomism, and no philosophy depart- 
ment can be considered well-rounded with- 
out at least one good authority on medieval 
thought. Furthermore, thanks to a current 
fad among some of our literary folk, Hin- 
duism enjoys a considerable vogue at the 
present moment. This means that the typical 
American college graduate has a better 
chance of being able to distinguish between 
Mohammedanism and Buddhism in other 
parts of the world than between Calvinist 
and Wesleyan traditions in his own country. 
He will probably be better informed in the 
social ethics of the Roman Catholic Church 
than in the social gospel of American Prot- 
estantism. And he will have a more schol- 
arly acquaintance with the Upanishads than 
with the Sermon on the Mount. 

Surely it is worth our trouble to inquire 
into the causes of this extraordinary situa- 
tion, and to make more specific its charac- 
teristic features, regardless of whether or 
not we can at once offer an adequate remedy 
for it. 
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II 


There are good reasons for this situation. 

First of all, for the past one hundred years, 
the American academic world has been in 
revolt against the tyranny of Protestant 
clericalism and of Protestant dogma. The 
war for academic freedom was fought on 
three main fronts. One centered around 
Darwin and the liberation of the natural 
sciences from fundamentalist doctrine. An- 
other was focused on historical research and 
interpretation, and involved the effort of all 
the social sciences to achieve some sort of 
objective scientific method. A third front, 
which extended beyond the borders of the 
academic world, had to do with literature, 
music, and the arts, which were in rebel- 
lion against a baleful influence called Pur- 
itanism. 

A second reason lies in the decay of Prot- 
estant liberalism into mere humanist toler- 
ance. Indeed, the decay of this liberalism 
goes farther than that, insofar as it expresses 
itself as a perverse preference for neglected, 
minority groups, while one deliberately ig- 
nores the dominant majority tradition. The 
same logic which makes some kindly Chris- 
tians think that we now owe everything in 
charity to Japan, our recent enemy, while 
we may pour contempt on China, our recent 
ally, is what constrains many a college pro- 
fessor to go out of his way to show sym- 
pathy for Roman Catholic teaching, or for 
non-Christian religions, while he treats as 
negligible the Protestant religious heritage 
which did so much to shape the very insti- 
tution in which he serves. All of this min- 
isters to the need of the intelligentsia to feel 
that they are incorrigibly broad-minded and 
always receptive to ideas that come from 
outside their own folkways. Consequently 
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they are eager to belittle their own heritage, 
while they are over-zealous in extolling an- 
other. 

A third reason is peculiarly academic, and 
has to do with the special character of Prot- 


estant theology. For the academic mind 
Protestantism is not a genuine philosophy; 
it is not rationally satisfying in a compre- 
hensive sense; it is not a system. When I 
say this I do not forget the monumental 
achievement of Calvin's Institutes. But Cal- 
vin’s abiding genius was a genius for pas- 
sion, intensity, discipline, and power, and 
his vision was never great enough to satisfy 
the needs of large portions of Protestantism. 
The simple fact is that Protestant rational- 
ism—unlike Roman Catholic rationalism 
with its stress on universals—is individu- 
alistic, inquiring, pluralistic, and experimen- 
tal. It does not generate a system of thought 
so much as it reflects a spiritual impulse 
which, through the prophetic personalities 
of a Luther, a Calvin, a Wesley, a George 
Fox, or through some courageous and in- 
tractable sect, thrusts into history a series of 
insights and of principles for the religious 
inspiration and guidance of man. It may be 
that some day there will be a great ecumeni- 
cal theology that ties all these things to- 
gether into a compact package. But for the 
present this spiritual impulse lacks unitary 
structure and logical coherence, and the aca- 
demic mind is baffled by it. 

It is worth noting, incidentally, that all 
three of these factors which militate against 
the prestige of Protestantism in our univer- 
sities at the same time operate in favor of 
Roman Catholicism. In the United States 
we have known what it is to fight against 
Protestant clericalism, but we have not 
known what it is to fight against Roman 
Catholic clericalism. Consequently we have 
an inherited tension of resistance against 
the former, while we find it easy to regard 
the latter with benevolent curiosity. Again, 
Roman Catholicism was long visited with 
social and intellectual contempt in our his- 
tory, so that the professionally broad-minded 
academician feels an especial obligation to 
do justice to it now. And he continues in 
this mood even though, at the present 
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moment, the Roman Catholic Church is the 
largest and most powerfully organized single 
religious pressure group in the United States. 
Finally, Roman Catholicism does present a 
well-integrated system of thought — Thom- 
ism — which both in comprehensiveness and 
in precision in detail is certainly one of the 
great philosophies of all time. This the 
academic mind may rightfully respect, while 
it is only bewildered by the seemingly ir- 
rational proliferation of Protestant tenden- 
cies. 
Il 

If this much will do, roughly, for an anal- 
ysis of casual factors, we might turn next 
to a more exact statement of the situation 
as it now exists in our universities. 

The first important feature of that situa- 
tion is the non-religious character of the cur- 
riculum. It is non-religious in a general 
sense insofar as it gives only scant or purely 
formal attention to the long-range impact 
of religious forces in history. It is non- 
religious in a more specific and limited 
manner in that it slights especially the dy- 
namic of Protestant impulses in our culture. 

Ordinarily if a student is willing to move 
from one department to another, he can 
hold of a meaningless miscellany of biblical 
literature, of archaeology, of medieval insti- 
tutions, and of early Christian art. It is also 
probable that, if he studies the Near East, 
he will learn something about Mohammed- 
anism; and that, if he explores the Far East, 
he will get a lecture apiece on Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism, Shinto, and per- 
haps Tao-ism. But it is unlikely that he will 
ever be allowed to learn enough of the re- 
ligious tradition of his own country to be 
able to make discriminating judgments about 
its influence on national life. 

Of course he will have read somewhere 
about the rise of Christianity, just as he will 
have heard about the decline of the Roman 
Empire. But most history text-books are 
obviously baffled by the first phenomenon 
as they are delighted with the second. In 
dealing with ordinary developments in his- 
tory, one can point to the factors — military, 
political, diplomatic, and economic— that 
explain what occurs. In the rise of Chris- 
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tianity these factors are inevitably secondary. 
The historian is therefore content with a 
formal account of the various stages which 
mark the growing prestige of the Christian 
community; and, if he does dabble with 
theories of causation, rarely gets far beyond 
the ideas offered in Gibbon’s classic treat- 
ment of the matter. By the time the student 
has completed his education in this sort of 
history, he will be wise enough to affirm 
that, of course, the present influence of 
Christianity is due to its association with the 
superior industrial and political might of 
Western civilization. But he will never 
have the faintest understanding of how 
Christianity won its way to the top when all 
the political and military and economic 
might of the world was arrayed against it. 

Our college student will also have heard 
about the Protestant Reformation, but he 
will have been kept in careful ignorance of 
the long-range impact of that movement on 
our culture. He will not be able to tell 
just how Calvinism has helped to shape the 
moral, legal, economic, and political institu- 
tions of the United States. Nor how the 
Methodist and the Quaker passion for the 
rights of the common man has entered inti- 
mately into our whole pattern of practical 
humanitarianism. Nor how the incorrigible 
individualism of the Baptist has contributed 
to liberties that are civil and academic as 
well as religious, and has also been the sup- 
port of the separation of church and state 
—and at times of the separation between 
Christian ethics and social policy — which 
are features of our national morality. 

If this college student, now become an 
adult, should some day run for public office, 
he may learn from the machine politicians, 
but not from his college professors, the sta- 
tistical probabilities of the party affiliations 
of Congregationalists or of Roman Catho- 
lics. If he goes into business for himself, 
and tries to develop a shrewd personnel pol- 
icy in the hiring of his staff, he will not 
know whether the traditional economic vir- 
tues of capitalism are best found in a Latter 
Day Saint or in a devotee of the Holiness 
Sects. And as he goes his enlightened ag- 
nostic way about the affairs of his family 
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and of his friends, he will be firmly per- 
suaded that the moral code which he care- 
fully observes is simply a code based on 
reason — unmindful of the fact that reason 
in Russia or reason in India supports a mo- 
rality which is crucially different from the 
rational morality which has its roots in 
Protestantism. 
IV 

The other important feature of the situa- 
tion, which goes with the first feature of a 
non-religious curriculum, is the fact that for 
the most part in our universities we have a 
religiously illiterate faculty. This is to say 
quite simply that they are ignorant of many 
of the important facts of the history of re- 
ligion in modern cultures. 

Up to a certain point this is a deliberate 
ignorance. It is a calculated disregard of 
certain social forces which are viewed either 
with contempt or with indifference. The 
fact is that we in the United States are liv- 
ing in another age of the two-fold truth, 
when there is a sharp divorce between learn- 
ing and piety. This does not mean that the 
pious do not trouble to be learned, but it 
does mean that the learned do not trouble to 
be informed about piety. 

Very often in the personal background of 
such a faculty member there is an unhappy 
childhood experience with a fundamentalist 
bigot. Thereafter religion is ruled out as a 
factor in civilized living. All of this is 
about as much deserving of respect as the 
attitude of the young man who gets badly 
stung in his first love affair, and so swears 
off women forever. If he is ever to become 
an adult emotionally, he makes the try again, 
and develops the right love for the right 
woman. 

Another personal explanation for indif- 
ference to religion may be the observation 
that the religious phenomena of the United 
States, taken in the gross, are often crude in 
character and even un-Christian in spirit. 
There is no reason at all to deny this fact. 
But the same sort of observation might be 
made about the literary tastes of the Ameri- 
can people. Certainly the great mass of 
popular fiction and of popular philosophy 
does not deserve the respect of the edu- 
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cated mind. But one does not assume, on 
that account, that there is no such thing as 
good literature, that good literature has no 
influence on our mores, and that we need 
not bother to get acquainted with it. Ac- 
tually religion in this country will compare 
favorably with literature and the arts in any 
evaluation of the total bulk, for what is trash 
against what has abiding significance. 

However, these experiences and observa- 
tions, as they may be offered by the indi- 
vidual college professor, are really secondary 
to the more fundamental factors indicated in 
the earlier portion of this essay. Our univer- 
sity faculties are a profession which has had 
to fight for freedom against Protestant cleri- 
calism. Their own instinct of liberalism 
and of tolerance inclines them to give more 
attention to minority influences than to a 
majority tradition. And the academic bias 
in favor of system and rational order makes 
them prefer the metaphysics of Hinduism, 
or the theology of Roman Catholicism, or 
even the philosophy of history of Commu- 
nism, to the romantic insights and disturb- 
ing impulses of a pluralistic Protestantism. 

The whole situation comes to a focus in 
the person of John Dewey. I remember 
vividly an occasion when the philosophy 
club of the graduate school at Columbia 
University posted a notice to the effect that 
at the next meeting John Dewey would 
speak on religion. Instead of the usual 
handful of students, there were several hun- 
dred that appeared, and it was necessary to 
move the meeting to a large auditorium. 
When at last we had found our seats, we 
waited eagerly for the revelation that was 
to come. But if John Dewey so much as 
referred to religion in his talk, it was not in 
a form that any one could conceivably rec- 
ognize. 

Certainly Dewey has been the greatest 
single influence on education in our genera- 
tion. And his immunity to religion is 
symptomatic of an academic era. I am not 
unmindful of his humanist manifesto in A 
Common Faith. For that matter I studied 
under John Dewey. I personally own, have 
read, have annotated, and have outlined all 
of his published works. And I have taught 
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more than one seminar, graduate as well as 
undergraduate, on the philosophy of John 
Dewey. There is no evidence in all his writ- 
ings that he has ever bothered to achieve an 
acquaintance with the most elementary facts 
of comparative religion, of the the Hebrew- 


Christian-Protestant tradition which has 
done so much to shape the mores of the 
democratic society which he extols. Indeed, 
there is scarcely so much as even a refer- 
ence to Christianity in the index of one of 
his books until his very recent publications. 

It is not conceivable that every college 
faculty member should achieve such abso- 
lute freedom from infection by knowledge 
of religious matters. Yet for many it has 
been an inspiring ideal. It is an ideal in 
which the religious illiteracy of the academic 
mind becomes a positive intellectual virtue. 
It is an ideal for which religion does not 
even exist. 

Vv 

Whatever may be the striking features, or 
the causes, of this situation, there is no good 
reason why it should continue to exist. 

First of all, the colleges and universities 
are no longer under the necessity of fighting 
against the tyranny of Protestant clericalism. 
The tyrannies which threaten academic lib- 
erty in our country today are political and 
economic rather than religious. The preda- 
tory orthodoxies which impinge upon free- 
dom of research and freedom of teaching 
have their seat in the government, or in or- 
ganized capital, or in organized labor. On 
the other hand the great and influential 
Protestant churches in the United States are 
at this moment the conscious and avowed 
defenders of civil liberties in general and 
of academic liberty in particular. Never 
have they been so much aware that the 
whole American system of public education 
is their own offspring which has now come 
to maturity and is deserving of indepen- 
dence and respect. In other words the for- 
mer foe is now a loyal ally. 

In the second place the impulse of liberal- 
ism which prompted the academic mind to 





It is true that in Democracy and Education the 
index has one reference to Christianity — “as 
refuge from the world.” 
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neglect the dominant religious tradition of 
its own country, and to go out of its way to 
cultivate alien or minority traditions, may be 
said to have done its job pretty well. In any 
case the pressures which caused it to move 
to one extreme in order to avoid another have 
ceased to exist. Perhaps the time has come 
for that liberal mind now to find a truly mean 
position of impartial study and of sympa- 
thetic understanding of the relevant facts of 
religion in their proper historical perspective. 

Finally, Protestantism today does begin to 
have something to offer in the way of a co- 
herent and significant body of thought. It 
is true that there is not yet an authoritative, 
ecumenical theology for the Protestant 
churches. Indeed, the genuine Protestant 
may hope that the living and growing im- 
pulse of his faith — which Sabatier described 
so nobly as The Religion Of The Spirit— 
will never receive such comprehensive and 
definitive expression as to exclude further 
insights and revelations from God. Never- 
theless, the church has its great scholar- 
statesmen, like Archbishop Temple until his 
death, and perhaps like Bishop Oxnam in 
the United States today, who speak with a 
practical Christian wisdom that commands 
the respect of believers everywhere. And it 
has its distinguished theologians—in a 
Barth, a Brunner, a Reinhold Niebuhr— 
whose significant influence is both inter- 
denominational and international. Indeed, 
if the American academic mind is not yet 
ready to acknowledge — what other countries 
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of the world perceive so clearly — that one 
of our most distinguished thinkers at this 
moment is not a secular philosopher but a 
theologian, Reinhold Niebuhr, then thar is 
because, in the face of the evidence, it still 
adheres resolutely to the prejudice that no 
good thing can ever come out of Nazareth. 

What we are asking for, however, is not 
a conversion to Protestantism. We are ask- 
ing simply that the faculties of our uni- 
versities be adequately informed, in an up- 
to-date manner, concerning the full historical 
impact and the present active manifestations 
of the Protestant heritage in the United States. 

We are asking only that the academic 
mind do what it has always been proud to 
do — that it consider the facts fairly and that 
it present them truly. For Protestantism is 
still the conscious concern of the major por- 
tion of the religiously-minded people of this 
country, and, willy-nilly, it originally fur- 
nished and continues to sustain the frame- 
work of the mores of millions of persons who 
like to think that they act simply on the 
principles of reason or of common sense. If 
the academic mind cannot do at least this 
much, then we shall begin to wonder whether 
the “other-worldliness” which so troubles 
John Dewey about religion may not be really 
the chief trait of our professional scholars 
and teachers, who resolutely ignore a vital 
force which in this world of ours—the 
United States —has been of such influence 
and effect. 





RECEIPTS FROM ONE GREAT HOUR. OF SHARING, the concerted appeal held on March 
12, 1950, on the basis of cash contributions and careful estimates from the offices of the participating 
denominations, total $4,048,790.00, reports Dr. Stanley I. Stuber, National Director of the united 


campaign. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN SWEDEN 





Upsala, Sweden. During 1949-50 a Fellowship Student at Yale Divinity School. 


ELIGIOUS EDUCATION in Sweden is 

carried out by home, school and church. 
Not forgetting that the education of the 
home is probably the most influential one, 
this article will deal mainly with the reli- 
gious education first of the school, then of 
the church. 

To deal with the school will mean to deal 
with our state schools. Practically our whole 
school system belongs to the state. With 
some single exception we have no parochial 
schools, no church colleges. The private 
schools are so few that they do not change 
the general picture, and they cannot but fol- 
low the pattern of the state schools. 

State and Church 

It must be kept in mind, however, that 

state and church are not strictly apart as 


they are in the United States. Very close 


relations between state and church have ex- 
isted throughout our whole history as a na- 
tion, i.e. from about 1000 A.D. A definite 
union of church and state was made in the 
16th century. Since the Reformation the 
king is head of the Swedish church, and 
since the Convocation at Upsala in 1593 
the confession of this church is strictly Lu- 
theran. 

This does not mean that state and church 
are so entirely one that the church has no 
freedom or that all Swedes are convinced 
Lutheran Christians. The clergy of the 19th 
century failed to satisfy the religious needs 
of large groups of the people, and many 
free church groups grew up, building their 
own church buildings, being served by their 
own pastors. As a rule these free churches 
have not formally left the state church but 
exist as groups inside it. We have about 
100,000 Covenant people, 40,000 Baptists, 
12,000 Methodists (population of Sweden: 
about 7 millions). The Pentecostalists are 
numerous but do not give any statistics. The 
Methodists have been more fully recognized 
as a separate church than the other groups, 
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and some of them have gone out from the 
state church. Recognized religious bodies 
outside the state church are also the Roman 
Catholics (about 5,000, official figure) and 
the Jews (about 6,000). 

The majority of the Swedish people does 
not regularly go to any church, however, 
except on family occasions such as baptism, 
marriage and funerals, and at Christmas. 
But only for a minority has secularization 
gone to definite atheism. 

In view of these facts; indifferentism and 
free churches being so important inside our 
Lutheran state church, why do we keep the 
union and do not create a free, more homo- 
geneous Lutheran Church? A committee 
working for several years on the relations 
between church and state released its report 
in the Spring of 1949. The proposals, 
which will probably be carried, loosen in 
some ways the ties between state and Lu- 
theranism. It will be easier to leave the 
church without losing any privileges, and 
the free church groups will be more defi- 
nitely recorganized as churches. But no 
definite separation of church and state is 
proposed. 

The reasons are numerous. The historical 
tradition weighs heavily; it is no easy thing 
to separate two bodies that have grown to- 
gether through the whole history of both of 
them. Financially, it would be very difficult 
to decide what is church property and what 
belongs to the state. Furthermore, the 
church has always regarded it to be her task 
to preach the Word of God and to distribute 
the sacraments to the whole Swedish people 
and not to limited groups, and the state has 
never prohibited this. The control of the 
state has seldom been hostile to the aims of 
the church, even if the state machinery of- 
ten works more slowly and with less positive 
interest than the church needs for her vary- 
ing activities, a reason for the creation of 
voluntary work in addition to the official 
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work of the church. From the point of 
view of the state, even rather secularized 
representatives of the state as a rule find at 
least the moral teaching of the church use- 
ful for the people. 

Religious Education in Public Schools 

The union of state and church in Sweden 
has always had the consequence that reli- 
gious education has been an important part 
of the state school program. As in other 
countries, education started long ago as edu- 
cation for the ministry. By and by other 
subjects than Christianity have come to take 
the main part of the school time, but still 
Christianity heads the record that the pupils 
receive after every term, from the start at the 
age of 7 until graduation for university at 
18-19. Roman Catholics and Jews who 
testify that they receive parallel instruction 
from their own organizations are excused 
from religious instruction in the public 
schools. 

From secularized people there has been 
some opposition to the Christian education 
in the schools. They have found it too “con- 
fessional,” the term in the United States 
would be “sectarian.” In the governmental 
committee working on a revision of our 
whole educational program and releasing its 
report in 1948, the religious education was 
a controversial issue. Half of the commit- 
tee wanted the religious education radically 
changed in a secularistic direction, the other 
half wanted to keep it without great 
changes. The latter became the majority 
by the vote of the chairman, the Minister of 
Education. In order to strengthen this nar- 
row majority, various organizations have 
sent petitions to the government, asking it 
not to weaken the Christian education given 
in the school. It should be noticed that rep- 
resentatives of the State church have co- 
operated with representatives of the Free 
churches on this matter. The opposition to 
the Christian education of state schools has 
come only from the secularistic side, not 
from the Free churches. Teachers of Chris- 
tianity must be members of the Lutheran 
state church, but as the free churches are as 
a rule organizations inside this church, many 
teachers of Christianity are as a matter of 
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fact free church people: Covenants, Metho- 
dists, etc. 

The religious program of the school con- 
sists on the one hand in morning devotion 
for the whole school a quarter of an hour 
every day, and on the other hand in two 
classhours a week, except the last year when 
only one hour is given to this subject. 

The value of the morning devotions has 
been questioned. There are two short 
hymns, prayer, and as a rule a short address 
by a teacher. When only the teachers of 
religion are available for the address, it 
cannot be expected that they shall be able 
to be really imaginative and fresh several 
mornings a week year after year. And so 
the morning devotions have come into dis- 
repute as being sleepy and dull, giving a 
touch of boredom to religion as a whole. 
Attempts have been made with musical de- 
votions, guest speakers. In some schools, 
teachers of other subjects have been willing 
to lead devotion now and then, and some 
times the students themselves do. Experi- 
ments are going on to find good forms. 
Despite of all criticism, however, the morn- 
ing devotions are as a rule believed to do 
more good than harm. Polls among the 
pupils have shown that the majority seems 
to want to have them. 

In the classes the curricula embrace 
mainly Bible and Church history. We have 
had perhaps too much Church history in 
the age 14-18. Not very much catechism is 
taught. In the beginning of this century 
there was a strong reaction against the mem- 
orization of catechism, which was an impor- 
tant part of religious education in the last 
century. Catechism has now been so much 
pushed into the background that a need is 
felt among many to get it back again. Plans 
are being made for making Luther's cate- 
chism less strange to this generation by mod- 
ernizing its language. 

On the lower levels each teacher has all 
subjects, even religion. It is proposed now, 
that there will be an extended liberty for 
teachers on this level not to teach religion. 
This would also mean that grade school 
teachers should not be required to be mem- 
bers of the state church as is now the case. 
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These grade school teachers are trained in 
special teachers’ colleges, in which conse- 
quently they have been required to take 
courses in Christianity. Teachers on the 
secondary level are trained in the univer- 
sities, taking two or three subjects each. 
Christianity is taken generally together with 
history or literature. The courses in Chris- 
tianity are the same as are given to future 
ministers. Consequently, a teacher of reli- 
gion on the secondary level needs a Jonger 
time of university training than a minister. 
This high standard of Swedish teachers is 
reflected in relatively good salaries. 


Teachers on the higher school levels must 
be doctors of theology, which requires a 
time of about 12-15 years at the university. 
The university training of the last two 
groups of teachers is supplemented by one 
year of practical educational training in a 
school. 

The class instruction in Christianity in the 
public schools is mainly intellectual. All 
our school education professes to have two 
goals: education of personality and trans- 
mission of facts. The religious education 
is expected to perform both these things, 
but it is not expected to “propagate” a cer- 
tain kind of Christianity. It states the views 
of Lutheran faith but also those of Baptists, 
Roman Catholics, and other religious groups. 
In connection with the report on education 
mentioned above, there has been much dis- 
cussion on the possibility of giving an “ob- 
jective,” “non-confessional” religious educa- 
tion. Sometimes the liberty of the teacher 
to give a witness of his own conviction 
seems to be threatened. All practical ex- 
perience shows that the pupils want to know 
the personal views of the teacher. Of course, 
it is easier on the higher than on the lower 
levels, not to make these views authoritative 
to the class. 

The results of the religious instruction in 
public schools depend very much on the 
personal qualities of the teachers. On the 
whole the results do not seem to be so good 
as might have been expected. The students 
do not leave school with a solid religious 
knowledge; the religious instruction has not 
been able to prevent a wide secularization. 
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Even excellent teachers would perhaps not 
have been able to prevent this development. 
But I think it can also be said that the 
church has not as a rule her best 
men to go into the educational work. The 
church has only a small direct influence on 
the religious teaching of the public school: 
the bishop’s recommendation is required be- 
fore an appointment of a religious teacher 
in his diocese. Only in the last few years 
a new feeling of the importance of this 
public religious education for the church has 
awakened. There are now organizations 
working for a closer cooperation on volun- 
tary basis between church and school. 
Religious Education in the Church 

As secularism has grown, the church has 
more and more seen the necessity of build- 
ing out its own voluntary educational sys- 
tem. 

Sunday schools have grown up all over 
the country in the last few decades. Often 
the free churches pioneered, influenced from 
England and America, but also the state 
clergy has seen the usefulness of this enter- 
prise. The pattern is pretty much the same 
as in United States one hour Sunday morn- 
ing. Our church board of voluntary work, 
Svenska kyrkans diakonistyrelse, has travel- 
ing secretaries for Sunday school work, and 
Sunday school magazines are edited as well 
by this board as by free church boards. On 
the whole, our Sunday school work still is 
in its beginning. 

The average age of children in Sunday 
school is low, many start at 3 years of age, 
but few follow up until the age of 12 or 
later. Adult Sunday school classes do not 
exist as far as 1 know. The curricula of the 
Sunday schools follow as a rule the church 
year. 
Confirmation has a much older tradition 
in Sweden than Sunday schools. It is an 
inheritance, in its present form, from the 
18th century. Many free churches have 
adopted the pattern. Almost all parents, even 
those with a rather cool interest in church 
themselves, send their children to confirma- 
tion class at the ages of 14-15. Some pas- 
tors have confirmation classes in the sum- 
mer, teaching every day during a short 
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period, but the more usual pattern is to 
start the classes in the beginning of the fall, 
teaching once a week, with confirmation in 
April or May the following year. A great 
variety of textbooks for confirmation classes 
are used, but the content is mainly that of 
the catechism. To many children confirma- 
tion is a most important event in life, but 
others do not take it very seriously, rather 
conventionally. One reason that confirma- 
tion is often not what it should be, seems 
to be psychological. Since the age of 12-15 
is mainly of “outward interests.” Teachers 
in public school readily testify that this age 
is difficult for education in religion, the age 
of 16-18 being much more receptive. But 
it will be difficult to change the traditional 
age of confirmation, and with 15 years the 
children have often left their schools going 
into vocational life. 

The church tries to follow up the con- 
firmation in youth fellowships. These work 
mainly with the same pattern as is found in 
other countries: study groups, discussions, 
lectures, social evenings and camps. The 
program may vary considerably from place 
to place. The latest development goes in a 
liturgical direction. Often these groups have 
lacked real contact with church life, being 
just social groups. Now many pastors try 
to lead them into a richer, liturgical life. 
High peaks in the life of the youth fellow- 
ships are diocese conferences. Sometimes 
representatives from the whole country meet 
in a big central conference. 

Many pastors are Boy Scout leaders, many 
also YMCA leaders, and their wives may 
be active among the Girl Scouts and 
YWCA. 

Not directly a ministry of the church but 
of greatest importance for the educational 
work of the church is the Swedish Student 
Christian Movement. Three branches exist: 
one related to the church, one to the free 
churches, one coloured by a fundamentalist 
pietism. The work is done partly in the 
upper high school (junior college level), 
partly in the universities. It started about 
1900, and is definitely a movement among 
the students themselves, not an activity of 
pastors or teachers, even if these are often 
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consulted. On the program is Bible study, 
lectures, discussions, social activities, volun- 
tary church activities, missions. High peaks 
are summer and winter conferences. Almost 
every Swedish church leader has been a 
member of the SCM, receiving decisive re- 
ligious education there. A weakness of the 
university work has been the onesided dom- 
inance of theological students. Compara- 
tively few students of science, law, medicine, 
engineering, participate. A strength has been 
the international outlook. Affiliated to 
World Student Christian Federation, the 
movement has given its members a definite 
ecumenical training, and interest in foreign 
missions has always been prominent. 

As a tule, adults have been expected to 
receive their continued religious education 
mainly from the Sunday service. The se- 
cularization has shown this to be insuffici- 
ent, and attempts are now being made to 
create forms for adult religious education. 
Educational elements are brought into the 
ladies’ societies, sewing for missions and 
other church purposes. Brotherhoods have 
been created in many places, working especi- 
ally with Bible studies. A growing part of 
voluntary church work is devoted to study 
circles. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion some evaluating remarks 
will be made, comparing the systems of 
United States and of Sweden. The main 
difference is the place given to religious 
instruction in the public schools. 

In the United States public education does 
not give a place to religion. Many seem to 
feel that this means a gap in the transmis- 
sion of the cultural inheritance, and seek to 
find a way of giving religious instruction in 
a non-sectarian way, overcoming the diffi- 
culties of the sectarianism. In Sweden 
the strictly Lutheran character of public re- 
Igious instruction has been questioned, the 
more the religious homogeneity of the peo- 
ple has broken down. The present school 
education tries to be “non-confessional,” 
even if it gives special interest in the Chris- 
tion interpretation that has been dominant 
in Swedish history. 

It cannot be denied that these attempts 
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to be “non-confessional” weaken the reli- 
gious force of the education. The teacher 
is expected to pay such a high tribute to 
objectivity and religious liberty that the per- 
sonal drive is weakened, and the result will 
easily be a boring dullness. The church has 
to consider seriously whether its aims are 
really served by an education that by the 
school authorities is forced to be so “objec- 
tive” that it has difficulties in arousing the 
interest of the pupils. 

The general opinion in the church, in- 
cluding the free churches, is, however, that 
religion should still be taught in the public 
school. Most people regard the advantages 
to be greater than the disadvantages. The 
main reason is the same as that which makes 
us stick to the union of state and church. 
We believe that the task of the Swedish 
church is to proclaim the gospel to the 
whole Swedish people. The public school 
system reaches the whole people, and be- 
cause of this the church desires Christianity 
to be taught there. In the public school 
every Swede gets at least some knowledge 
of the contents of Christianity. 

A consequence of the Swedish system is 
that the classes to which Christianity is 
taught are more heterogeneous in Sweden 
than in the United States, where most of the 
religious education is given in rather homo- 
geneous church groups. This means that 


more courage is demanded from a Swedish 
youngster to take a definite stand for 
Church and Christianity than from an Amer- 
ican youngster in his group. 

A well-known American theologian, lec- 
turing some years ago in Sweden, was asked 
whether the work of the church was more 
effective in the Swedish system with its 
public religious education, or in the Ameri- 
can system. He answered that the success 
of the work of the church did not depend 
on various systems. God can always find 
his ways to man, and so can the devil. This 
answer was certainly wise and true. Neither 
in the United States nor in Sweden are we 
quite satisfied with our systems. We try 
to improve these and find new ways. But 
there seems to be no reason for either coun- 
try wholly to abandon its inheritance. God 
can use one imperfect system as well as the 
other. We have to be aware of dangers 
and opportunities, and we can learn from 
one another, but to learn is not to imitate. 
The disintegration of Swedish religious life 
may go so far that our acceptance of the 
American system will be the natural way. 
In that cast we shall have to rely much more 
on the education given in the church. But 
this time does not seem to have come yet, 
and it is not at all sure that it ever will 
come. 
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Significant Evidence 
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The purpose of this column is to keep religious educators abreast of relevant 
significant research in the general field of psychology. Its implications for methods 
and materials in religious education are clear. Religious educators may well take 
advantage of every new finding in scientific research. 

Each abstract or group is preceded by an evaluation and interpretive comment, 
which aims to guide the reader im understanding the research reported. 

All of these abstracts are from PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, and used 
by permission of that periodical. The abstract numbers are from Volume 23, 1949. 


All sincerely religious people must be con- 
cerned with the atomic crisis. The follow- 
ing abstract is of a somewhat technical pres- 
entation on the subject. It is, however, well 
to be aware of it and the fact that a book 
by the same author is in preparation. 

5403. HART, HORNELL. (Duke U., Durham, 
N.C.) SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE ATOMIC CRISIs. 
J. Soc. Issues, 1949, Suppl. No. 2, 4-29.— This 
summary of a forthcoming book of the same title 
undertakes to demonstrate that the destructive 
forces of civilization are increasing at a log rate 
of acceleration but that social control is accelerating 
at a much slower rate. To prevent collapse of 
civilization, social science must discover and de- 
velop means to increase the techniques of social 
control. A “Manhattan Project of Social Sciences” 
employing the most competent professionals is pro- 
posed to study for the purpose of predicting and 
controlling the following phenomena: social 
change, social values, social control, intercultural 
interaction, and social science itself — L. M. Hanks, 


Jr. 
es se 

All of us who deal with people in groups 
have a real interest in knowing how in- 
dividuals become parts of groups. The fol- 
lowing abstract is helpful in this connection. 

6123. .ALPERT, BURT, AND SMITH, PATRICIA 
A. HOW PARTICIPATION WORKS. J. Soc. Issues, 
1949, 5, 3-13. — The ability of a group to reach 
its ends depends in part on the degree of participa- 
tion among its members in defining the problems, 
discussing them, and carrying out a program of 
action. Each member must destructure his view of 
the problem and restructure it in the light of 
the views of the group, a process involving tension 
and requiring opportunity for interaction followed 
by release of tension. This process may be ob- 


structed by formalist participation where the ten- 
sion is concealed through rules and procedure and 
by anarchic participation where discussion seems to 
fail to restructure the field and release tension, be- 
cause of lack of verbal skill. — L. M. Hanks, Jr. 
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The following abstract offers a classifica- 
tion of leadership in American culture which 
is stimulating. 

6134. LEVINE, SOL. AN APPROACH TO CON- 
STRUCTIVE LEADERSHIP. J. Soc. Issues, 1949, 5, 
46-53. — Four types of leadership are considered 
with respect to American culture and their effects 
on participation. The charismatic leader helps to 
make the group aware of common aims and to 
dramatize them but tends to become dogmatically 
rigid. The organizational leader with his empha- 
sis on efficient action tends to drive people and lose 
sight of objective. The intellectual leader, though 
clear as to objectives, lacks skill in attracting 
people and effecting action. The informal leader 
has personal warmth and insight into the feelings 
of participants but tends to change his style on as- 
suming formal office because of this type being un- 
recognized by our ae —_ ty M. Hanks, Jr. 


Currently the local studies in child de- 
velopment are what the psychologist calls 
longitudinal studies. In other words, they are 
studies in which the same children are studied 
over a period of years. From time to time 
parts of these studies are published. One of 
the studies which demands our attention cur- 
rently is that being performed by the Fels 
Research Institute. The present report is of 
interest to parents and to all those who deal 
with parents because it relates the social 
development of the child to his relationship 
to his parents. 

5344. BALDWIN, ALFRED L. (Antioch Coll., 
Yellow Springs, O.) SOCIALIZATION AND THE 
PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIP. Child Develpm., 
1948, 19, 127-136.— Observation of 67 pre- 
school children, age 4, in the experimental nursery 
school of the Fels Research Institute indicate that 
parental behavior affects the socialization process 
of the young child by tending to “raise or lower his 
willingness and ability to behave actively toward 
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his environment.” Specifically, the effects of 
democracy and control in the home were analyzed 
in terms of a battery of child behavior variables 
obtained from independent observers. Democracy 
in the home was found to “raise the activity level 
and to produce an aggressive, fearless, planful 
child, likely to be a leader, . . . but also more cruel 
than the average child of his age.” Control and 
lack of democracy tend to produce a “quiet, well- 
behaved, non-resistant child, who is at the same 
time socially unaggressive and restricted in his 
curiosity, originality and fancifulness.” Activity 
level in the home was also shown to be significantly 
related to emotionality and interpersonal relations. 
Characteristically, authoritarian parents tend to ob- 
tain conformity from their children at the expense 
of personal freedom, while democratic parents tend 
to run the risk of producing too little conformity 
to cultural ae. — + pe. 


A comparison of the above abstract with 
the one to follow is of interest because it 
illustrates the way in which the findings of 
actual research are likely to be more precise 
in pointing out the negative as well as the 
positive aspects of parental behavior while 
a general discussion less closely tied with a 
particular research effort will be more defi- 
nitely slanted toward a particular conclusion. 
However, the abstract below should be of 
practical value to parents in showing them 
methods of dealing with their children. 

5345. BROOKS, MABELLE H. TRAINING THE 
CHILD FOR SELF-DISCIPLINE. Indiv. Psychol. Bull., 
1949, 7, 75-86. — The autocratic, anarchistic, and 
democratic modes of discipline are contrasted. In 
the latter method, it is pointed out that the parental 
role is one of leadership. A daily schedule geared 
to the individual child’s needs is recommended 
with “natural or logical consequences for wilful 
deviations” from the planned course. A “family 
council plan” is suggested as a means of developing 
democratic discipline. The council permits each 
family to discuss matters of common interest and 
to offer suggestions for improvement with the re- 
sult that the parents are viewed as co-workers. 17 
references. — A. h Roe 


Individuals who deal with the kinder- 
garten child in groups are, of necessity, pri- 
marily concerned with their social develop- 
ment. The following study is of interest not 
only because of its conclusions but also be- 
cause it makes suggestions for methodology 
which can be used in other studies. 

5357. HARRIS, ESTHER KITE. THE RESPON- 
SIVENESS OF KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN TO THE 
BEHAVIOUR OF THEIR FELLOWS. Monogr. Soc. 
Res. Child Develpm., 1946, 11, No. 2, vii, 184 p. 
—A study of 24 kindergarten children which in- 
dicates the existence of social responsiveness or 
“the ability to respond differentially to individuals 
and social situations,” as a distinct personality char- 
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acteristic. The use of the Pictorial Guess Who 
method supplemented by verbal descriptions of fel- 
lows is shown to be feasible in such studies. Ap- 
plications of used to possible further 
research is ee ae E. y 


Since most religious educators deal with 
children who differ in socioeconomic back- 
ground, the following study, which con- 
tributes to an understanding of the way 
in which children may react to their socio- 
economic situation, is of considerable interest. 

5366. MACDONALD, MARGHERITA; MCGUIRE, 
CARSON, AND HAVIGHURST, ROBERT J. (U. Chi- 
cago, Ill.) LEISURE ACTIVITIES AND THE SOCIO- 
ECONOMIC STATUS OF CHILDREN. Amer. J. So- 
ciol., 1949, 54, 505-519. — Data on leisure activi- 
ties of children from family backgrounds at 4 
socioeconomic levels tend to support 2 separate but 
not mutually exclusive hypotheses. First, children 
from different social-class backgrounds engage in 
leisure activities which are quantitatively and quali- 
tatively different. Second, children whose be- 
havior is not typical of their class culture pattern 
prepare for social mobility by interacting with chil- 
dren from families at other class levels. They thus 
have the opportunity to learn techniques and ways 
of thinking and feeling which prepare them for 
upward mobility. — D. ‘ —_ 


Children between the preschool and ado- 
lescent phases have been so commonly neg- 
lected by psychologists that the following 
study is of considerable interest. The fact 
that it is written for parents and teachers 
increases its practical utility. 

6104. JENKINS, GLADYs G. (Association for 
Family Living, Chicago, Ill.,) SHACTER, HELEN; 
AND BAUER, WILLIAM W. THESE ARE YOUR 
CHILDREN: ~~ DEVELOP AND HOW TO 
GUIDE THEM. icago: Scott, Foresman, 1949, 
192 p. $3.50.— The development and character- 
istics of 5-11-year-olds are popularly summaried 
and profusely illustrated for teaching use or the in- 
dividual purposes of teachers and parents. While 
the discussion proceeds largely in terms of age- 
levels the authors stress variation, and by the use 
of case studies emphasize “that each child is differ- 
ent in at least some degree in his own pattern and 
rate of growth, and in his reactions.” It is also 
made clear that there is no abrupt change as the 
child passes from one year to the next. Another 
emphasis is on the family background and early 
development of a. — , J. Stone. 


Religious educators must, of necessity, be 
on guard to be sure that they take proper 
account of the development status of the 
children committed to their care. The fol- 
lowing book is the work of a recognized 
authority in the field. The charts and dia- 
grams will be useful in work with parents. 

6109. OLSON, WILLARD C. (U. Michigan, Ann 
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Arbor.) CHILD DEVELOPMENT. Boston: D. C. 
Heath, 1949. xiii, 417 p. $4.00.— This text, for 
teacher-training primarily, concentrates on the 
nursery- and school-ages, falling between infancy 
and adolescence. Stress is placed on the results of 
quantitative studies of growth and development. 
Representative of the author’s emphases are the 
chapter topics accorded most space: The expression 
and nurture of physical growth, Growth in school 
achievement, The teacher in individual and group 
relationships. ‘There are 14 chapters, each illus- 
trated with numerous charts and diagrams and fol- 
lowed, usually, by extensive bibliographic refer- 
ences. There are brief appendices referring to 
other texts in the field, to abstracting and review- 
ing sources in the literature, to film sources and to 
methods for preparing the “Behavior Journal.” — 
L. J. Stone. 
es se 

Mothers who live in communities in 
which advisory services are available to them 
would probably appreciate being told about 
this study of such a service. 

5347. COOPER, MARCIA MANN. EVALUATION 
OF THE MOTHER’S ADVISORY SERVICE. Monogr. 
Soc. Res. Child Develpm., 1948, 12, No. 1, 42 p. 
— 100 children, aged 3 months to 6 years, who 
were given clinical supervision of training are com- 
pared with a control group of 81 without such ser- 
vice. The feasibility and effectiveness of the ser- 
vices ate upheld. Examples of progress illustrate 
the use of graphic representation of behavior char- 
acteristics. Extensive clinical forms are appended. 
— J. E. Horrocks. 

es SF 

All those who deal with children have an 
immediate concern with the problem of 
comics. This study represents an attempt to 
get at the problem through interviews with 
children. 

5383. WOLF, KATHERINE M., AND FISKE, 
MARJORIE, THE CHILDREN TALK ABOUT COMICS. 
In Lazarsfeld, P. F., and Stanton, F. N., Communi- 
cation research; 1948-1949, 3-50.—To gain in- 
sight into children’s comic book reading experi- 
ences, the investigators conducted detailed inter- 
views with 104 children in a carefully stratified 
sample. Discussion of the results deals with 3 
stages of comic reading, 3 types of comic readers 
in terms of their psychological use of comics, the 
attitudes of parents towards their children’s comic 
reading, and the effect of the home atmosphere 
and the types of criticisms that children make of 
comic reading. — N. L. Gage. 

es se 

Here is an attempt to find an answer to 
the crucial question of whether the comics 
influence delinquency. 

6309. Hout, T. F. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.) COMIC BOOKS AND JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY. Sociol. Soc. Res., 1949, 33, 279- 
284.— In a study comparing frequencies of comic 
book reading of 235 delinquents aged 10-17 vs. a 
matched group of non-delinquents, significant cri- 
tical ratios were found indicating “that the delin- 
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quent and nondelinquent groups . . . read about the 
same number of ‘harmless’ comic books, but delin- 
quents read many more ‘questionable’ and ‘harm- 
ful’ comics .. .” Delinquents also are shown to 
read a significantly greater number (Chi square 
equals 62.7) of comic books in general. — J. E. 
Horrocks. s 


es 

The following abstract offers critieria 
which a parent should meet to be a successful 
parent. The material might be useful not 
only with groups of parents but as resource 
material for courses offered to young people 
who are considering getting married. 

6110. SYMONDS, PERCIVAL M. (Teachers 
Coll., Columbia U., New York.) ESSENTIALS OF 
GOOD PARENT-CHILD RELATIONS. Teach. Coll. 
Rec., 1949, 50, 528-538. — Good parents are well- 
adjusted people, with sincerity and common sense, 
able to identify themselves with their children and 
understand their feelings. They are frank and 
honest in answering questions, sincere in their 
emotional responses, capable of showing affection, 
and interested in the pleasures, activities and de- 
velopment of their offspring. They possess firm 
and quiet control, are consistent in discipline, de- 
pendable and orderly in all necessary routine 
making fair demands, and providing social con- 
tacts outside the home. Their children are apt to 
develop desirable character qualities. They are 
friendly, interested, enthusiastic, self-confident, 
stable emotionally, and able to evaluate themselves 
realistically. An individual who has healthy, 
stable, courageous and loving parents is apt to be a 
good student, a good worker, husband or wife, a 
good leader and a age ee —G. E. Bird. 


Although it is not the function of the 
religious educator to interfere with medical 
pfactice, it is important that any person to 
whom parents turn for guidance with their 
serious problems be aware of the status of the 
evidence on the effectiveness of glutamic 
acid on learning processes. The evidence to 
date indicates that this is another false hope 
in the long search for a cure for mental 
deficiency. The present abstract is of inter- 
est because it is a relatively short and not too 
technical article. 

4655. STELLAR, ELIOT, AND MCELROY, WIL- 
LIAM D. (Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) 
DOES GLUTAMIC ACID HAVE ANY EFFECT ON 
LEARNING? Science, 1948, 108, 281-283. — 28 
pigmented rats divided into 2 matched groups of 
equal size were, after the age of 6 weeks, put on a 
standard 24-hour feeding schedule identical except 
that the experimental group were given 200 mg of 
glutamic acid. Both groups were run in identical 
fashion on a Warner-Warden 8-cul single alter- 
nation maze, a double alternation maze, and an 
elevated double alternation maze. In none of these 
maze-learned tasks was there any difference in the 
performance of the experimental and controlled 
groups. — C. M. Louttit. 
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Orientation in Religious Education. Edited by 
Puitip HENRY LoTZ. New York and Nash- 
ville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1950. 618 
pages. 

What can be said about a collection of articles 
by forty-four authors. (One article is unnumbered 
in the table of contents.) No general statement 
can be applied to all, and it might seem invidious 
to single out individual contributions for appraisal, 
or to compare the various articles as to scope and 
substance. Nevertheless a few impressions may be 
ventured. 

A notion of the ground covered may be gathered 
from the six main groupings: The Cultural and 
Religious Setting of Religious Education; Materials 
and Methods of Religious Education; Agencies and 
Organizations for Religious Education; Directing 
Religious Education; Agencies for Cooperation in 
Religious Education; Wider Perspective of Reli- 
gious Education. An appendix includes a selected 
bibliography, a directory of agencies, and a com- 
pendium of biographical data about the authors. 
It could not be expected that professionals in the 
field would find much not already familiar, but for 
students or laymen who need a broad perspective, 
the material, though uneven in its handling, is of 
great value. 

The reader should realize at the outset that the 
term “religious education” should have the prefix 
“Protestant” understood. Separate chapters are 
given to Jewish and Catholic religious education, 
respectively, but none to the efforts of the more 
conservative Protestant groups. The latter consti- 
tute a significant sector of the scene in America 
which needs to be more fully understood by those 
likely to read this volume. 

In distinction from encyclopedic articles, those 
contained in this volume reflect in many instances 
the personal experience and bias of the authors. 
This fact, carefully pointed out in the editor’s in- 
tsoduction, has its good as well as its bad points. 
It presents a teaching problem to any who might 
use it as a text. Possibly this somewhat personal 
approach accounts for important omissions. One 
might expect a survey of religious education to 
deal more adequately with such basic matters as 
the nature of the educand, particularly with prob- 
lems of religious growth; with the character of re- 
ligious culture, particularly the complexities of con- 
temporary Christian culture, including the varieties 
of Christian thought, and the psychological and 
educational understanding of inter-personal rela- 
tions. All these to be sure are touched on, but 
usually rather lightly, and not always perspica- 
ciously, in one or another of the articles. 

Possibly one of the most significant features ot 
the book is the fact that only three of the contribu- 
tors to the editor’s earlier symposium, Studies in 
Religious Education, appear also in this, which 
might be interpreted as a sign that “religious edu- 
cation” is by no means defunct, but is producing 
new leaders to replace the old —and, in some 
directions, new ideas to replace the old — though 
this reviewer would have been better pleased if 
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some of the newer writers had shown a better com- 
prehension of what had preceded them. 

This seeming evidence.of youth, however, should 
not deceive us, for the average age of the contribu- 
tors is between 53 and 54. Twelve are 60 or over 
and only two are under 40. With so few younger 
men and women called upon to deal with contem- 
porary issues, one may well feel uneasy about the 
future. 

In spite of these almost unavoidable limitations, 
the volume does present an over-all view of the re- 
ligious education movement in all its confusion of 
philosophy and machinery. It is thus a more real- 
istic and challenging presentation than one which 
smooths over or too greatly simplifies the existing 
complexities and contradictions—Hzgh Hart- 
shorne, Yale eae is P 


Goals for American Education. Ninth symposium. 
Edited by LYMAN BRYSON, LOUIS FINKELSTEIN 
AND R. M. MACIVER. New York: Conference 
on Science, Philosophy and Religion in Their 
Relation to the Democratic Way of Life (Dis- 
tributed by Harper & Brothers), 1950. xiv + 
555 pages. $5.00. 

This book is the edited report of the ninth Con- 
ference on Science, Philosophy, and Religion. 
Fifty-two contributors express their opinion about 
nineteen papers and their own ideas. The majority 
are philosophers and educators. Scientists and re- 
ligionists are in a weak minority. One might sum 
up his impressions in the words of a reviewer of 
another recent book on education made in the 
Manchester Guardian, “There is much that is ad- 
mirable in the book, much that shows experience, 
concern, and sincerity As with nearly all writ- 
ings about education one ends with the conclusion 
that it is immensely difficult to write well about a 
subject with which we are so familiar, and about 
which we really know so little.” There are wide 
differences in emphases, and yet a general recog- 
nition that no one theory of education may satis- 
factorily deal with the complex process of indi- 
vidual, group, national, and world development. 
One writer calls attention to the way in which 
modern man is using mechanical devices to aid 
memory, recall, and association of the vast masses 
of data that the centuries are accumulating. This 
professor, Karl W. Deutsch, of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, analyzes some of the means 
needed to deal with facts and values, stressing 
especially a good survey course on the history of 
science and thought, the role of models — particu- 
larly pictorial models, study of key concepts, and 
special training in the theory of communication. 
A few of the outstanding sentences which indi- 
cate varied interests are as follows: “The idealist 
needs skills.” “To make life psychologically self- 
supporting is the summary goal of all our separate 
goals of education.” “Imagination is more impor- 
tant in education as in life than is either Reason or 
Will.” “Humanity has a Faith—a Common 
Cause — the forming and maintaining of a world 
community.” “The most sweeping philosophical 
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syntheses have been achieved under practical rather 
than under theoretical auspices in the past.” “Con- 
temporary learning suffers from lack of any vital 
and effective integration — from lack of relation 
of knowledge to problems of the social culture.” 
“Critical thinking must penetrate the realm of 
values. Values and value judgments — mind sets 
are needed.” “The formation of objectives are us- 
ually cast in noble, beguiling, and general phrases.” 
“We do a great deal of shifting around without 
actually changing anything.” “General ideas are 
meaningless until filled with the specific content of 
personal experience.” “The distinctive aim of 
modern education is to create in youth such a deep 
attachment to humane moral values that the life of 
each becomes intuitively liberal and the action of 
each constantly helpful to the total community of 
human interests.” “Only those goals should be 
included that include a religious sense of destiny 
looking forward to a more abundant life for all 
mankind.” 

There are champions for “Great Books,” for 
scientific method, for training in how and what to 
think, for democratic indoctrination, for metaphysi- 
cal principles, for vocational training, for widening 
of horizons, for combining theoretical and prac- 
tical education, for keeping moral and spiritual 
values central, for development of convictions and 
readinesses to act effectively, for historical back- 
ground and for immersion in contemporary ideas 
and events, for music in emotional education, and 
for basic religious philosophies. 

Religious educators will recognize the futility 
of deciding either objectives or methods by hold- 
ing conferences where opinions are expressed with- 
out supporting data, and where experiments are 
not planned to follow up any cooperative thinking 
that may possibly take place. There is little satis- 
faction in finding that many general educators are 
perplexed as to the nature and function of educa- 
tion at the various age levels. It may be both im- 
possible and undesirable to try to stop educators 
discussing general theory, but it may be fruitful to 
outline special limited projects for cooperative 
experimentation.— Ernest J. Chave, University of 
Chicago. 
se 


Ends and Means in Education; A Mid-Century Ap- 
praisal, by THEODORE BRAMELD. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1950. xii + 244 pages. 
$3.00. 

Brameld is a leader in the field of the reconstruc- 
tionist philosophy in education. This book outlines 
the main ideas in this school of thought. The 
author recognizes four other current philosophies 
in American education. They are ecclecticism, es- 
sentialism, perennialism and progressivism. Hutch- 
ins is identified with the third type, and Dewey 
with the fourth school. 

The author believes that the Dewey position is 
sound as far as it extends. Every educator is in- 
debted to it for blazing a trail in the field of educa- 
tional method. He thinks, however, that it is weak 
in its stand on values (ends) in American life, in 
its disregard of the significance of religion, and in 
its projection of an international worldview to 
meet the needs of modern man. Brameld attempts 
to fill in these deficiencies, or better, to suggest 
what would be involved in educational practice 
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should they be met. He is particularly sharp in his 
criticism of the exploitive aspects of the American 
economic system, of this country’s neglect of the 
civil rights of minorities, and of its tendency to de- 
fend the absolute sovereignity of this nation in 
world affairs. 

The reader will find that this work is quite 
sketchy in character. It raises questions of para- 
mount importance without following through ade- 
quately in their treatment. The contents of most 
of the chapters have appeared as articles in various 
journals in recent years. In spite of this fact, the 
themes hang together well. Every one is provoca- 
tive in frontier thinking. The chief value of the 
author’s position is his courageous convictions con- 
cerning the potentials of democracy, American cul- 
ture, and education. We are promised shortly a 
sequence volume which will explore more com- 
pletely the questions that are raised here.— Stewart 
G. Cole, Pacific Coast Council on Intercultural Edu- 
cation, Los Angeles. 


es Fe 


The Mental Life of the Child. By GUSTAV HANS 
GRABER. New York: Staples Press, 1949. 158 
pages. $2.25. 

The Mental Life of the Child gives the philoso- 
phy of education of a Freudian psychoanalyst of 
Switzerland. He has had a wealth of experience 
with children and documents his point of view by 
detailed case studies obtained either through play 
therapy or analysis. The book is divided into two 
parts — Part I. The Child’s Being and Upbringing, 
and Part II. Extracts from the Practice of Deep 
Psychological Analysis in Childhood. 

Dr. Graber emphasizes that “the God-like self,” 
so essential for maturity, can hardly be obtained 
unless one reckons with an unconscious — an un- 
conscious which man is often afraid to face. Once 
man has achieved a reconciliation between the con- 
scious and the unconscious he “realizes himself and 
composure in the face of blows of fate leave his 
mind at peace. It (his mind) is nourished by a 
living spring in its own depth, and in the welling 
overflow of love and goodness, the deepest being, 
the Self, wakes and shines from his eyes.” 

Sharing the Freudian point of view that the new 
born child longs unconsciously for the harmonious 
unity, which existed before birth when the child 
was in the mother’s womb, Dr. Graber describes 
how an ambivalence is developed as the baby ex- 
periences frustrations in all directions and wishes 
for the security of his former state. From this 
there develops the ego life. (Theologians are con- 
cerned about the sin of ego centeredness. Their 
suggestion for dealing with this sin often differs 
from the one of the author of this book.) “The 
true being of the child or man is not affected by 
these ambivalent impulses in the ego. . . . The 
true soul is the embryonic unconscious. It is the 
Self to be distinguished from the ego, a post natal 
acquisition. It remains throughout life our most 
unalterable and most precious treasure.” (See simi- 
pa oo in Eric Fromm’s, Man For Him- 
self. 

The true self is revealed by the dream life of 
the child. “Dreams are the gate into the hidden 
depths of the child’s mind. By knowing them we 
recognize conflicts in children and sometimes pre- 
vent great dangers. . . . In children, the analysis 
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and interpretation of dreams has its place because 
children take their dreams most seriously.” 

Two goals in education suggest Dr. Graber’s 
concern that one help a child realize his true self. 
The highest goal is self education. “To be able 
to kindle bright lights in our children, we must 
be a source of light ourselves. But how often are 
we prepared either to throw shadows on our fellow- 
men thinking thereby to take the sunlight for our- 
selves. This is a fundamental error. What we do 
to ourselves we do to others.” 

A related goal is “to develop powers in our 
children which will enable them to be better pre- 
ceptors to themselves, and later to their children.” 

Dr. Graber closes Part I of his book by analyz- 
ing two types of men—the strenuous type and 
the free type. In so doing he comments on re- 
ligionists and philosophers and implies great con- 
cern that man become free in a genuine sense. 
“The mighty figure of Moses with his tablets shouts 
Thou shalt, Thou shalt, THOU SHALT. We see 
the flaming eyes of the defiant prophets (Such as 
Amos and Jeremiah) whose thunderous threats 
terrified the people. The other ideal is represented 
by the tender Ezekial, preaching love, the later 
Isaiah, Job after his trials. They speak much of 
love, peace, loving kindness, grace, mercy, and 
sympathy; of joy and laughter, of free hearts. But 
in these there is much of the old man. Only in 
Christ did the mighty personality of the free, lov- 
ing, redeemed man appear. He has remained the 
example until now.” 

“Our general aim in education,” Dr. Graber 
writes, “is the man who has found the golden 
mean. I do not mean the average man swimming 
with the stream of convention. I mean the man 
who lives from the center of his being. He is 
balanced. No storms rage within him. From his 
inner peace flows the power which determines his 
actions and those of his environment. He is a 
- who lives from his deepest self, his innermost 

ing.” 

Moral life without this understanding of the 
deepest self is impotent. “It is tragic nonsense to 
preach non-aggression towards one’s neighbor so 
long as the struggle between mighty antagonists 
still rage in one’s own heart, in the ego itself, one’s 
very closest neighbor. Peace must first be there. 
What is repressed must be released from the un- 
conscious and the conscious mind recounciled to 
it. And when man, the apprentice, tries to work 
without this agreement he fails. An old saying, 
‘Thy will be done,’ has a new meaning when we 
remember that again and again the great mystics, 
the truest and most godly seekers for health, real- 
ized that the guide in their will was within their 
own hearts, and when we remember that Carl 
Gustav Carus, the romantic physician, identified 
the GOD-LIKE WITH THE DEEPEST UNCON- 
SCIOUS MIND.” 

Part II is made up of case studies from Dr. 
Graber’s wide experience in analyzing children. 

Anyone interested in studies which suggest the 
relations between psychological and theological 
concepts will find this book, along with Over- 
street’s, Mature Mind, Fromm’s, Man For Himself, 
Roberts’ Psychotherapy and the Christian View of 
Man, and Allport’s, The Individual and His Re- 
ligion, of interest. — Edna Acheson, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 
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More Than Bread; An Analysis of Rural Life. By 
FRANK B. HERZEL. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg 
Press, 1949. 280 pages. $2.50. 

Few books have more fitting titles than More 
Than Bread. This significant book is divided natu- 
rally into three parts. The first deals with the con- 
structive elements in rural life; the second, with the 
destructive elements; and the third, the task of the 
church. 

The material in this well written book indicates 
that the author has experienced all that he writes. 
He uses the information of a well trained sociolo- 
gist, and at the same time, speaks as a minister of 
the Gospel, emphasizing the central truths of the 
Christian Church as they apply to rural areas. 

In his thesis of More Than Bread, the author 
suggests that there is more to rural life than mak- 
ing a living. It is cooperation with the Creator in 
establishing the Kingdom of God, which, to him, 
is the heart of the teaching of the Master Teacher 
of all times. In creating this better community, 
the minister must be ready at all times to work 
with other agencies to bring about the result of the 
Kingdom of God in the Countryside. 

Among the destructive elements the author men- 
tions, are the wastage of our material resources, the 
high percentage of tenancy, and the draining off of 
leadership both professional and lay, to our urban 
areas. 

In his interpretation of the task of the Church, 
Mr. Herzel emphasizes that this group of believers 
must be more than a community improvement as- 
sociation. It must be the agency for bringing the 
Kingdom of God to its fulfillment on earth. 

He suggests finally that the Rural Church is the 
seed-bed of the Whole Church, and through it, 
better than anywhere else, can the spiritual inter- 
pretation of all of life be made. 

Ministers and laymen alike can well ponder on 
the truths of this simply written, and yet profound, 
book.— Clyde N. Rogers, Town and Country De- 
partment, Ohio Council of Churches. 

s+ SF 


Chapters in a Life of Paul. By JOHN KNOX. 
New York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1950. 168 pages. $2.50. 

John Knox of Union Theological Seminary is 
well-established as an excellent scholar in his writ- 
ings on Pauline Christology. Here is a “critical” 
approach to the apostle Paul as observed through 
the sources of Paul’s letters. Professor Knox stress- 
es the fact that the nine letters which we have 
from Paul were edited and collected a generation 
after Paul’s death; consequently the letters have 
additions of the editor, and possible sections of 
letters (e.g., Colossians) may have been partly re- 
written. In line with many scholars, Dr. Knox 
views Ephesians as a preface to the other letters of 
HE compiled by the editor and based on Pauline 
ideas. 

The traditional chronology of Paul’s life has 
been drawn from the Book of Acts. Dr. Knox 
would annul,— or at least minimize, this procedure 
of dating Pauline activities, and resort to Paul’s 
letters as the framework for a reliable grasp of 
events in Paul’s career. The results of such an 
approach would give the following dates: con- 
version A.D., 34 or 37; first visit to Jerusalem, 37 
or 40; evangelistic activity in Syria, Cilicia, Galatia, 
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Macedonia, Greece, and Asia, 37 or 40 to 51; sec- 
ond visit to Jerusalem, 51; taking of offering and 
other evangelistic activity in Asia Minor and 
Greece, 51 to 53; final visit to Jerusalem to take 
the offering, and arrest there, 53 or 54. The tabu- 
lating of the three journeys of Paul, and the places 
from which Paul’s letters were written, are details 
left unmentioned in Paul’s writings. Professor 
Knox makes conjectures, however, from Paul’s let- 
ters as to when and where these letters may have 
been written. 

In the results regarding the chronology of the 
apostle’s life, and in the chapters dealing with the 
career and the religious experience of Paul, this 
book is one of the most exciting of recent books on 
the apostle. No student of Paul can afford to miss 
it.— Thomas S. Kepler, Professor of New Testa- 
ment, Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin Col- 
lege. 

cs eS 
Pastoral Care of the Sick. By J. C. HEUCH. Trans- 
lated by J. M. MOE. Minneapolis: Augsburg 

Publishing House, 1949. ix + 148 pages. $1.50. 

The translator has done a genuine service to 
English readers in bringing forth this volume on 
pastoral care by Bishop Heuch of Kristiansand, 
Norway, the second edition of which appeared in 
Norwegian in 1889. Growing as it does out of 
first-hand pastoral experience, and well seasoned 
as it is with gentle wisdom, it will be a valuable 
contribution to our growing interest in more effec- 
tive pastoral services. 

He shows how illness is a crisis that is at once a 
temptation to despair, and a call of God to face life 
and death with new clarity and conviction in a 
deeper fellowship with God. It is therefore a 
serious responsibility for the pastor who should 
prepare himself in readiness and attitude for pas- 
toral work in co-operation with the physician. Each 
case is different and calls for diagnosis of the pa- 
tient’s spiritual condition by skillful questions and 
deepening understanding, by gaining the patient's 
confidence and true pastoral care. 

Illness may help the patient to know himself, to 
confess his need for God, to turn to Christ for 
help with true contrition, and the release of hidden 
powers. Ministry to the unconverted is not the 
same as to the converted, and the pastor will need 
to sense the actual situation accurately if he is to 
effect healthy spiritual growth. The danger of 
misjudging others is apt to result either in unfair 
condemnation or harmful praise. To make faith 
strong and sound, the pastor will proceed so that 
the patient will retain his full confidence and joy 
in God even while equipped to encounter the spir- 
itual conflicts awaiting him.—Paul E. Johnson, 
Professor of Psychology of Religion, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology. 

cs Fe 
The Perennial Scope of Philosophy. By Karl Jas- 
pers. Translated by Ralph Manheim. New 

York: Philosophical Library, 1949. 188 pages. 

$3.00. 

Here is an important book from a calm voice that 
speaks with remarkable balance from the turmoil 
of Europe. It is reassuring to hear this appeal for 


a sane return to a stable and rational faith. The 
blind flight of faith in Kierkegaarde and Barth, 
as well as the blatant assertion of self-reliance in 
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Sartrean existentialism, are both anathema to Jas- 
pers. These forms of “antiphilosophy” must be 
replaced by “philosophical faith,” which is an ex- 
perience of “the Comprehensive” (das Umgrei- 
fende, p. 9), interpreted critically and made rele- 
vant to each current event in history (p. 166). 

This volume of six lectures, delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Basle in July 1947, contains the mature 
thought of an eminent Heidelberg professor who 
was generally regarded as a significant spokesman 
for philosophy and its social tasks by 1930. His 
DIE GEISTIGE SITUATION DER ZEIT (Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1932), recommended to 
the present reviewer during student days in Ger- 
many in 1932, when compared with the volume 
here under consideration, shows that his sensitive- 
ness to intellectual currents of his time has 
been a long-established habit. He has escaped 
disillusionment and reactionism. He has neither 
the dreamer’s confidence in reason which has never 
been tried by the rude struggle for existence, nor 
the reactionary’s hope that God will set all 
straight, since man has proved once more his in- 
competence. But he does believe in man and sets 
out attainable ends which are seen, nevertheless, 
to be beset by the lions of “demonology,” “‘deifica- 
tion of man,” and “nihilism” (cf. Chap. 5). 

The kind of philosophical faith Jaspers believes 
necessary is a revived and somewhat revised Kan- 
tianism. In fact, he holds that the basic idea of 
Kant, viz., that the phenomenology of existence 
divides into the knower and the thing known, has 
been employed wherever men have philosophized 
(p.8). He holds with Kant that absolute knowl- 
edge of ultimate reality cannot be reached (p.156), 
but asserts that the architectural powers of reason 
can so order experience as to yield a “truthful” ap- 
prehension of things. There is a “coherence” 
which reason accomplishes in experience (p.147) 
and “builds upon itself.” The chief danger to 
avoid is the absolutizing of partial perspectives, 
the assumption that the temporal, relative, frag- 
mentary view, is the whole truth. 

One of the most remarkable parts of the book 
is its use of the method of polarity. The “polar” 
situation in “Biblical religion” comes in for il- 
luminating treatment. Jaspers points out that the 
biblical stress both upon the religion of law and 
of love, the religion of priests and of private pray- 
er, the national God and the universal God, mys- 
tery as well as ethical responsibility, the insights of 
the special prophets, and the common apprehen- 
sions of the congregation (pp.99-100), may be 
accounted for on the ground that the truth is 
“comprehensive” and not fully available at any one 
point. Our task is to approach truth through its 
polarities. 

His thesis that the emphasis on the exclusive- 
ness of the Hebrew-Christian tradition ultimately 
will mark its death for this implies “fixation” of 
truth, deserves sober reflection (cf. pp. 95-100, 
104). The polar opposite to this rigidity would 
be welcome to the insigh+s of other faiths wherever 
found. A balancing of these polar interests is the 
way of wisdom (pp.113-114). A like situation 
obtains with respect to the authority of the church. 
Final authority must be corrected by each individ- 
ual’s ventures in self-confidence, and each man’s 
experience of God must be tested in turn by the 
authority of his tradition (pp.115-116). The di- 
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vinity-humanity polarity in Christ must also be 
given a balanced view. An absolute stress on one 
pole to the exclusion of the other would miss part 
of the truth. 

This method of polar thinking shows the cos- 
mopolitanism of Jaspers, and it constitutes a most 
useful tool for bringing diverse opinions into fruit- 
ful relations with each other. Agreement in thought 
is not so necessary as meaningful communication 
and stimulating influence between views. The 
truth on any subject is after all too vast to state 
in a single sentence. What we miss here is a 
calculus of polarities so that we may know how 
much stress is due to these polar extremes. 

Important tasks on the agenda of philosophers 
for the future, according to Jaspers, include (a) 
the attainment of “peace of mind” through keeping 
ourselves constantly alert (p.169) (b) the transi- 
tion from nihilism to an assimilation of our tradi- 
tions (p. 173) (c) the purification of science, i.e. 
the purging from i it of the frequent assumption that 
it concerns “life aims” (p.178), and {d) the at- 
tainment of “boundless communication between 
men” (p.181). In these tasks, philosophy has a 
peculiar office. The future for man is “more 
promising,” though it may also seem “more hope- 
less,” than ever before (p. 160). 

Can anyone say better than Jaspers that life 
vibrates between “the quest for certainty” and the 
quest for novelty and originality? The pursuit of 
what must be certainties though we cannot demon- 
strate them, may in the end be the parable of hu- 
man life, the exercise which yields man’s self-dis- 
covery. And this Kant said long ago. — Louis 
William Norris, Professor of Philosophy, DePauw 
University. 
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Children’s Interests and What They Suggest for 
Education. By ARTHUR T. JERSILD and RUTH 
J. TASCH, in collaboration with committees of 
teachers of the public schools of Springfield, 
Missouri. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1949. xiiit+173 pages. $3.25. 
The authors cite as their purpose in this study 

the attempt to gain a more realistic view of chil- 

dren’s interests than seems generally evident in 
contemporary educational practices. They hope 

that as a result educators will be moved to adopt a 

more generous conception of the role interests can 

play in our philosophies of education. Through 
the use of simple questioning techniques which 
they say teachers can employ in the study of their 


‘own pupils, the investigators interviewed groups of 


children in grades one through twelve in several 
school systems. As might be expected they found 
some definite age trends and tendencies in the in- 
terests expressed by the children. Some of these 
confirm earlier knowledge, but in several areas 
rather striking data were revealed. We might 
suspect, as the study shows, that there is a decline 
with age in the number of wishes expressed for 
specific material things. We might also expect a 
growing appreciation for the value of money. But 
the data revealed concerning interest in certain 
school subjects might surprise many educators. For 
example, although reading and arithmetic, perhaps 
because of their prominence in school programs, 
got more favorable as well as unfavorable com- 
ments, the social studies, an area of the curriculum 
in which more conscious effort has probably been 
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made to relate the work to children’s interests, the 
greatest number of unfavorable comments were 
made. Although the study does not purport to ana- 
lyze the motives of children in their expressions of 
interest, the authors do propose several possible 
reasons for this unpopularity. For example, they 
cite the fact that there are no “right answers” to 
many of the problems of the social studies and it 
is difficult therefore to feel any clear-cut success 
in their pursuit. This area, the social studies, seemed 
to be one of the most challenging of those sug- 
gested for further study in the light of children’s 
interests. The study also uncovered tangible evi- 
dence of the decline in educational morale as chil- 
dren move up through the grades. Again, the 
authors posed some hypotheses that might explain 
this decreasing interest in school. A part of the 
possible explanation they suggest may be develop- 
mental, in that as the child grows older he becomes 
more independent in attitude and more sensitive 
to his own lacks in ability and the school becomes 
the scapegoat. 

Throughout the study interesting intimations 
are made as to possible curricular changes that 
might be made to bring school practice more in 
line with children’s real interests. In the sum- 
mary the authors indicate that proper educational 
policies should be concerned not only with ques- 
tions as to how best to utilize children’s interests 
but also how best to cultivate and to sustain the 
interests that children could acquire if given the 
opportunity. As with many such studies the ques- 
tions that are raised are just as challenging as the 
ones answered by the investigation. — Marse Ran- 
kin, Department of | oe aan College. 


Dogmatics in Outline. By KARL BARTH. Trans- 
lated by G. T. THOMPSON. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1949. 155 pages, $3.75. 
This is much the best general presentation of 

Barth’s theology that has yet appeared in English. 

It follows, to be sure, the familiar outline of the 

Apostles’ Creed which was also followed in his 

Credo; but of the two books, the second is prefer- 

able. It is briefer and pithier, more comprehen- 

sible, full of particular applications and human 
touches that give it life. 

The circumstances under which the book was 
prepared were quite dramatic. Barth was invited 
back in the summer of °46 to his old chair of 
theology at Bonn, from which he was ejected by 
the Nazis before the war. His class was held at 
7 a. m. in the semi-ruined University buildings. 
“About eight o'clock the rebuilding in the quad- 
tangle began to advertise itself in the rattle of an 
engine for breaking up the ruins.” The audience 
was com partly of students from the non- 
theological faculties, many of them not Christians, 
most of them bearing “grave faces, which had still 
to learn to smile again” after their war-time experi- 
ences. The lectures were given extempore, fol- 
lowing a brief dictated outline, and have been 
printed substantially as given, from a shorthand 
transcript. (Foreword, p. 7). 

While Barth’s respect for the timeless verities 
of the unchanging gospel prevents him from al- 
luding to those dramatic circumstances as often as 
others might have done, there are some unmistak- 
able prophetic thrusts which every reader will find 
impressive. On the German craze for metaphysical 
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systems, he remarks, “The word Weltanschauung, 
like the word Blitzkrieg, exists only in the German 
tongue” (p. 60). To an audience certainly in- 
cluding many (former?) anti-Semites, he declares, 
“Anti-Semitism is the form of godlessness beside 
which, what is usually called atheism (as confessed 
say in Russia) is quite innocuous . . . For the mis- 
sion, the prophetic, priestly and Kingly mission of 
the nation Israel is identical with God’s will and 
work, as surely as it has been set forth and revealed 
in Jesus Christ” (p. 11). When asked if he real- 
izes that many in the class are not Christians, 
Barth laughs and replies, “That makes no difference 
to me. It would be quite dreadful if the faith of 
Christians should aim at centering and separating 
one mass from the others . . . May it be given us 
not to set up an image. When we speak of Christ, 
a Christian idol, but in all our weakness to point 
to Him who is the Lord and . . . the sovereign de- 
cision upon the existence of every man” (pp. 93, 
94). To those who so recently were faced with 
the Nazi State’s claim to divine authority, he cries, 
“In the person of Pilate the State withdraws from 
the basis of its own existence and becomes a den 
of robbers, a gangster state, the ordering of an ir- 
responsible clique . . . And if the State has for 
years and decades long shown itself in this guise 
only, what wonder that one tires of the whole 
realm of politics? . . . This is the State as it is 
described in . . . Revelation 13, as the Beast from 
the Abyss . . . The passion of Christ becomes the 
unmasking, the judging, the condemnation of this 
Beast, whose name is Polis” (p. 111). 

Let this suffice to show that Barth the prophet is 
present in this book. Barth the neoorthodox theo- 
logian is also there, in his conception of theology 
as purely Biblical (Lecture 1), his refusal to try 
to prove or define God rationally (Lecture 5), his 
Christ-centered emphasis (Lecture 10), his defense 
of the virgin birth (Lecture 14) and the substitu- 
tionary atonement (Lectures 15, 17). Barth is 
not easy to catch —as Reinhold Niebuhr recently 
found out — but if you have got this small book, 
you have come fairly near to catching his elusive 
spirit between two covers. — Walter M. Horton, 
Professor of the Philosophy of Christianity, Grad- 
uate School of Theology, Oberlin College. 
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Scienttfic Autobiography and Other Papers. By 
MAX K. E. L. PLANCK, trans, from German by 
MAX VON LAUE. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1949. 192 pages. $3.75. 

“No matter where and how far we look, no- 
where do we find a contradiction between religion 
and natural science . . . Religion and natural sci- 
ence do not exclude each other .. . ; they mutually 
supplement and condition each other,” says Max 
Planck, one of the world’s leading theoretical 
physicists of all time, in his essay on Religion and 
Natural science — a lecture delivered in May 1937 
and incorporated with his Scientific Autobiogra- 
phy and Other Papers as translated from the Ger- 
man by Frank Gaynor and published by the 
Philosophical Library in 1949. 

This significant statement followed his rather 
philosophical development of the answer to the 
question, as one trained in the spirit of exact scien- 
tific research, “whether and to what extent a truly 
religious attitude is compatible with the facts of 
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knowledge gained through natural science or to 
express it more concisely: Whether a person 
trained in natural science can be truly religious at 
the same time.” 

In this lecture Planck outlines first what de- 
mands he felt religion made on its believers and 
then analyzes the nature of the laws taught by 
natural science and the truths it considers incon- 
testable. The results of his comparison of the 
answers to these two questions are quoted in the 
opening paragraph. 

The reviewer found this essay to be stimulating 
reading. It is not directed toward any one creed 
or faith but rather towards those people whoever 
and wherever they may be who are seeking God. 
Planck has made no attempt to assess the relative 
merits of one over the other. To him the external 
rituals are all man-made symbols of something 
deeper — faith in the supreme being and in his 
omnipresence and omniscience. The inflexible be- 
havior in the absolute validity of the symbols of his 
particular creed will undoubtedly disagree with this 
concept. Those who hope for the day when peo- 
ple who worship God by other forms than those 
falling within the limits of some one denomina- 
tional or creedal line are no longer called Heathen 
will find much in this essay to hearten them. The 
common enemy of both the religionist and the 
scientist in the eyes of Planck is the atheist whose 
aim is the undermining of true religious feeling. 
Specifically Planck believes that “the victory of 
atheism would destroy the most valuable treasures 
of our civilization and . . . annihilate the very hope 
for a better future.” 

In closing, he says “Religion and natural sci- 
ence are fighting in an incessant, never relaxing, 
crusade against scepticism and against dogmatism, 
against disbelief and against superstition and the 
rallying cry is ‘On to God.’” 

This book should be of interest to scientists in 
general and to physicists and mathematicians in 
particular as an insight into the factors which con- 
tributed to the man, Max Planck, — those who are 
concerned with the relation between science and 
religion will find the essay on this subject helpful 
reading — Harry F. Lewis, Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, Appleton, Wisconsin. 

es 
Christianity and History. By HERBERT BUTTER- 

FIELD. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

1950. vit+146 pages. $2.75. 

Among present-day interpretations of the mean- 
ing of history, this one by the Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Cambridge is out- 
standing. Professional historians venture but in- 
frequently into the field of religious philosophy of 
history. Philosophers meditating on history are 
not always firm in their grasp of its facts. In Pro- 
fessor Butterfield, however, religious and philo- 
sophical interests are fruitfully combined with full 
competence of the technical historian. 

The seven chapters of the book are the out- 
growth of a series of lectures, originally delivered 
at the request of the Divinity Faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge in 1948. They are written 
simply, with ample factual reference, to enable the 
reader to follow the great themes. After intro- 
ductory chapters examining the relation of histori- 
cal scholarship to life, he deals with such basic 
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issues as human nature in history, judgment in his- 
tory as it uncovers man’s universal sin, the possibil- 
ity of redeeming catastrophe in the midst of cata- 
clysms and tragic conflicts, Providence and the 
historical process, and Christianity as a historical 
religion. Reflections in the concluding chapter 
are on history, religion and the present day. 

The total effect of the book is to strengthen an 
intelligent faith in the Christian attitude toward 
the process of history. For the Christian spirit, 
“preaching charity and humility, trusting Provi- 
dence and submitting to it, and setting its heart and 
its treasure in heaven,” can at least save us “from 
making gods out of sticks and stones, and offering 
vast human sacrifices to abstract nouns, and run- 
ning amok with myths of righteousness, especially 
myths of self-righteousness, as people have so often 
done in the twentieth century.” (p. 130) Also, 
in facing the future, the Christian spirit is more 
elastic than any “too great subservience to inter- 
mediate principles, whether these are related to 
nationality, or ideology or science.” (p. 145). 

The wisdom of Professor Butterfield’s wide per- 
spective possesses its own inherent grandeur. His 
book merits serious study in both colleges and 
theological seminaries. — Clarence H. Hamilton, 
Department of Philosophy of Religion and Chris- 
tian Missions, Graduate School of Theology, Ober- 
lin College. 
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Quaker Education in Theory and Practice. By 
HOWARD H. BRINTON. Wallingford, Pa.: Pen- 
dle Hill, 1949. viii + 114 pages. $1.00 paper. 
This is a revised edition of a 1940 publication. 

It describes the three fold emphases of the Quakers, 

1) a mystical sense of the Divine Presence, “Inner 

Light,” 2) meetings for worship and business (in 

which theoretically there is no coercion of a mi- 

nority by a majority,” but if one becomes “out of 

tune” he may be “refused the right to speak”), and 

3) social and educational projects. The story of 

the development of schools is interesting, first ele- 

mentary grades, then academies and boarding 
schools,-then colleges, and today a central attention 
on centers for adult study. Throughout the book 
there are revealing comments, showing the prob- 
lems in relating theory and practice. The author 
says Friends are still somewhat sensitive to the 
Light — but their activity tends to be more on the 
intellectual and deliberative level than on the 
deeper level in which unity with God and man is 
felt as a creative fact of experience. He acknowl- 
edges that “a mystical religion cannot be taught 
but there are certain conditions which encourage it 
to grow,” and that “the Society of Friends has dif- 
ficulty today in presenting a definite goal for their 
schools.” They have modified greatly their meth- 
ods and program as an increasing percentage of 
non-Quakers have been enrolled in their schools. 
Today only 14% have one or other parent member 
in the Society of Friends. The book is an excellent 
example of an idealistic movement which might 
profit from careful psychological studies of its 
theory and practices. Much of the earlier religious 
sensitivity and devotion seems to have been dis- 
sipated because of a failure to recognize the light 
which comes from psychological insights into the 
nature of religious experience and which accom- 
panies the deepening insight into the nature of 
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reality as general knowledge grows. Perhaps 
Quakers would be truer to their basic position if 
they trusted more to creative experience in educa- 
tion and did not feel the need of using “the author- 
ity of the group” for “imparting” a “way of life 

ich i i i The values of be- 


Chave, University of Chicago. 
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The Books of the Maccabees. New York: East and 
West Library, 1949. 120 pages. $1.75. 

This is a reprinting of the Revised Version of 
I and II Maccabees from the edition of the Apoc- 
typha in The World’s Classics by permission of 
the Oxford University Press. The purpose of the 
reprinting is professedly because of the new inter- 
est in the Maccabean struggle which may be elici- 
ted by the spirit of national revival which has 
culminated in the foundation of the state of Israel. 
According to the introductory blurb “we are living 
again through an age of destiny of the Jewish peo- 
ple such as the Books of the Maccabees commemo- 
rate.” One hopes, however, that despite the nat- 
ural concern in the state of Israel a spirit of nation- 
alism will not afflict the Jews of the Diaspora, and 
certainly I and II Maccabees should not be used 
as a medium to induce such a spirit, for what this 
divided world needs is more of the spirit of uni- 
versalism. It should also be recognized that the 
differences between the situation in Palestine today 
and that prevailing when the Maccabees fought 
their Seleucid foes are even more striking than the 
similarities. As with most any materials, I and 
II Maccabees can be used for both the wrong kind 
and the right kind of religious education. The 
text here is printed in paragraphs and with chap- 
ter divisions, although without verse indication. — 
Herbert G. May, Professor of Old Testament Lan- 
guage and Literature, Graduate School of Theol- 
ogy, Oberlin College. 
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The Ancestry of Our English Bible; An Account of 
Manuscripts, Texts and Versions of the Bible. 
By IRA MAURICE PRICE. Second revised edi- 
tion by William A. Irwin and Allen P. Wik- 
gren. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949. 
xx + 349 pages. $3.75. 

This second revised edition is the thirteenth 
printing of a volume which has had well-deserved 
popularity. Its up-to-date character is symbolized 
by the frontispiece, which depicts the recently dis- 
covered scroll of Isaiah from the cave at Ain 
Feshkha near the Dead Sea. The Editors are 
worthy successors of Dr. Price, and although they 
say in the Introduction that it is still Dr. Price’s 
book, there has been adequate revision and addi- 
tion where necessary, and there are new chapters 
on textual criticism and an excellent chapter on the 
Revised Standard Version, of which the N. T. has 
been pubished and the O. T. expected to be com- 
pleted in the autumn of 1952. As the first edition 
was written in response to interest aroused by the 
publication of the American Standard Version, this 
second edition is doubtless in response to interest 
in the Revised Standard Version. 

The book is divided into three parts; i. e., the 
Old Testament manuscripts and versions and the 
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Apocrypha, the New Testament manuscripts and 
versions, and the English Bible. The reviewer 
would call special attention to the chapters on the 
Versions and the Practice of Textual Criticism, 
Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament, and 
Textual Criticism Since Wescott and Hort. There 
are 53 excellent illustrations and 7 useful diagrams, 
as well as a selected bibliography of 14 pages 
which is valuable for those interested in further 
study. This is an important book for those who 
want a popular and yet scholarly treatment of the 
English Bible and its ancestry—Herbert G. May, 
Professor of Old Testament Language and Litera- 
ture, Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin Col- 


lege. 
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The Search for Life’s Meaning. By ALFRED G. 

Fisk. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 

1949. 249 pages. $3.00. 

A book with this title might be a collection of 
homiletical essays; it could be a thorough-going 
effort to find a way through the confusion of our 
post-war world. This volume, by the professor 
of philosophy at San Francisco State College, is 
neither. It is really an attempt, in ten brief chap- 
ters, to review the main questions of philosophy as 
they have been raised in our century and to defend 
what the author calls “contemporary idealism” as 
providing the best answers. The case for unity, 
order and purpose in the universe and for the ob- 
jectivity of values is argued with clarity. In the 
search for God, both the approach of science and 
that of religious experience are considered justi- 
fiable although no attempt is made logically to 
bring them together. Chapters on the problem of 
evil, human freedom, and immortality offer essen- 
tial Christian theism as the most reasonable hy- 
pothesis in view of the evidence. 

The book is heavily documented with references 
to scientific works, most of them dated at least two 
decades ago, but the weight of scientific “authority” 
is offered not as proof of the Christian faith but as 
showing that science does not preclude it. The 
author has a practical purpose. Though the bulk 
of his discussion seeks to make the concepts of re- 
ligion intellectually clear, he admits that true in- 
sight in this realm is “not attained by following 
the path of intellectual inquiry alone; it comes to 
those who have lived and labored in companion- 
ship with God giving themselves to the causes for 
which they feel He is working.” 

The main value of the book lies in the author’s 
ability to discuss the basic issues of a Christian phi- 
losophy in clear and relatively simple terms. The 
thoughtful youth who has mn led to wonder 
about the intellectual bases of his traditional faith 
would, no doubt, be helped by this readable and 
balanced discussion of fundamentals. — Wilfred 
E. Powell, Professor of Religious Education, Phil- 
lips University, Enid, Okla. 

ce 
The Private Devotions of Lancelot Andrewes. 

New York and Nashville: -Abingdon-Cokesbury 

Press, 1950. xiit146 pages. $1.25. 

One of the great devotional classics of the Chris- 
tian centuries, yet little known by most churchmen, 
is The Private Devotions of Bishop Lancelot An- 
drewes, friend of King James I and the outstanding 
linguist of his time. These devotions were written 
in Latin and Greek, and were not made known to 
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the public until Andrewes’ death in 1626. In this 
volume, translated from the Greek by John Henry 
Newman, are devotional readings for each day of 
the week, filled with biblical language and framed 
similar to the seven days of creation. There are 
also morning prayers and evening prayers, sug- 
gestions for prayer preparation, and a preparation 
for Holy Communion. The chief note of Bishop 
Andrewes’ prayers is repentance for his own short- 
comings and for those of the imperfect reign of 
King James I. In my recent study of devotional 
literature of the Christian centuries, I concluded 
that this little volume of prayers is one of the 
richest to come from the pen of a Christian saint. 
Its tone has a deep appeal to Christians of every 
viewpoint. Of the several English translations read 
by this reviewer, that of John Henry Newman is 
the most beautiful. Both Andrewes and Newman 
were deeply sensitive to the devotional note, both 
lived in a world of repentance and deep yearning 
for the perfect Christian life: it is natural that 
Newman would be the one to catch the depth and 
beauty of Private Devotions. Printed in pocket- 
size edition, this is an excellent companion to carry 
with you. The unique page format, photographed 
from a limited edition long out of print, makes 
easy reading— Thomas S. Kepler, Professor of 
New Testament, Graduate School of Theology, 
Oberlin College. * 


The Four Gospels. New York: Catholic Book 
es Company, 1948. vi + 316 pages. 
2.00. 


This is a translation of the four gospels from the 
Latin Vulgate, with brief annotations and refer- 
ences at the bottom of each page made by Dr. 
Challoner and Dr. H. J. Ganss. A four page out- 
line of the life of Christ under 30 headings, cor- 
related from the four gospels, consumes four pages; 
and alphabetical index of subjects also accompanies 
the translation. .The book has the N#hsl Obstat and 
the Imprimatur of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The dates for the writing of the four gospels are as 
follows: Mark, A.D. 40; Matthew, A.D. 42; Luke, 
A.D. 60; John, A.D. 95. Matthew, one of the 
twelve, and John the beloved disciple, respectively 
write the two gospels bearing their names; though 
in the introduction by J. M. Lelen is the state- 
ment: “The Holy Gospels have God Himself as 
their Author.” Dr. Lelen also says in the introduc- 
tion: “When doubts and difficulties arise, Catho- 
lics should seek counsel from priests ‘for the lips of 
the priest shall keep knowledge.’ They should not 
attempt to solve Divine Mysteries by unaided 
reason.” 

Interesting examples from the translation are: 
“Give us this day our supersubstantial bread (Matt. 
6.11).” “I will ask the Father and he shall give 
you another Paraclete (John 14.16).” No nota- 
tion is made that Mark 16.8 is the end of the orig- 
inal Mark and that 16.9-20 is a later appendage. 
The footnote on Matt. 26.28, “This is my body,” 
says, “This is my body plainly implies transubstan- 
tiation.” 

This is an interesting translation to give an in- 
sight into a type of Roman Catholic scholarship, 
but otherwise of little added benefit to other trans- 
lations— Thomas S. Kepler, Professor of New 
Testament, Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin 
College. 
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A New Introduction to Greek. By ALSTON HURD 
CHASE AND HENRY PHILLIPS, JR. Rev. ed. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1949. 
x + 186 pages. $4.00 
Two teachers from Phillips Academy and Phil- 

lips Exeter Academy have logically and clearly or- 

ganized a textbook for seniors in secondary high 
schools and students in colleges in non-biblical 

Greek vocabulary and readings. Forty lessons in 

grammar, accompanied by vocabulary and reading 

exercises, constitute the work for a three hour se- 
mester course. There are eight appendices; Greek- 

English and English-Greek vocabularies consume 

the last twenty pages; eight excellent plates accom- 

panied by historical descriptions play a graphic role 
in orienting the student to the world of ancient 

Greece. The readings of the book, along with the 

eight historical illustrations, are employed to give 

the student an understanding of Greek history and 
culture. The authors have done an excellent piece 
of work in this volume; and the Harvard Press is 
to be congratulated, for the book is a bit of artistry 
in publication. The format and organization of 
the book make it an enticing book to be used for 
classroom purposes.— Thomas S. Kepler, Professor 
of New Testament, Graduate School of Theology, 
Oberlin College. 
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The Finances of a Church. By ROBERT CASHMAN. 
ew York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. 159 
pages. $2.00. 


A small handbook, in popular style, on the nu- 
merous problems confronting a minister and his lay 
leaders in the financial and related business affairs 
of a church. This volume is announced as a com- 
panion book to the author’s earlier publication, 
The Business Administration of a Church. 

It covers many matters from the preparation of 
the annual budget, based on the developing pro- 
gram for the parish, community, and the world, 
through financing the budget, special campaigns, 
debt raising and endowments, with a generous 
number of suggestions on methods of work for 
organizations, committees, and officers. 

The author has been for more than twenty-five 
years business manager of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, and his book is an outgrowth of his ex- 
periences in teaching business administration and 
in counseling students and ministers on these prob- 
lems. Some studies in the nature of general obser- 
vation, correspondence, and written ye 
form in part the basis for the book. Here an 
there principles of guidance are included, though 
this is primarily a practical “how” book, rather 
than a “why” guide.— Otto Mayer, Church Prog- 
ress Institute, Inc., Elmhurst, Illinois. 

eS 
An Introduction to New Testament Thought. By 

FREDERICK C. GRANT. New York and Nash- 

ville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1950. 339 

pages. $3.75. 

This excellent volume will fill a deep need for 
those who want a correlation and interpretation of 
the basic theological concepts in the New Testa- 
ment. After five illuminating and stimulating 
chapters dealing with the problem of a New Testa- 
ment theology, the unity and diversity of ideas in 
the New Testament writings, the areas compre- 
hended by the New Testament, and the meaning of 


revelation, Professor Grant then traces the ideas of 
God, miracles, man, Christ, salvation, ethical pat- 
terns, and the church as described in the New 
Testament. Rich in scholarship, clear in delinea- 
tion, balanced and sane in interpretation, this is 
the kind of superior writing students would expect 
from Dr. Grant’s pen. reviewer can recom- 
mend this book to all types of readers with only 
superlatives: It ought to be part of every teacher's 
and minister's study pattern; it is ideal for classes 
in seminaries; it provides just the background 
needed for a minister who wants to conduct his 
people into an understanding of New Testament 
thought. The religious-historical method of Bible 
study, the constructive use of form-criticism in dis- 
cerning the religious facts and beliefs in the New 
Testament, the correct balance between scientific 
study of the New Testament and faith, the sane in- 
terpretation y/ revelation in a real historical re- 
ligion —all of these factors are cared for with 
the tools of reverent scholarship. Here is a book 
that will greatly serve the cause of religious edu- 
cation— Thomas S. Kepler, Professor of New 
Testament, Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, os > 


Christianity and History. By HERBERT BUTTER- 
FIELD. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1950. vi + 146 pages. $2.75. 

The author is Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge. The book is a 
scholarly analysis of Christianity and history. A 
few quotations will perhaps best give something of 
the philosophy and flavor of an able presentation. 
Men have fought for systems, “yet the river of time 
is littered with the ruins of these various systems, 
and we can hardly understand why those who lived 
under them should have ever wished them to go 
on forever or valued them so much” (55). “There 
is a judgment of God involved in the very process 
of history” (57). “Judgment in history falls 
heaviest on those who come to think themselves 
gods, who fly in the face of Providence and history, 
who put their trust in man-made systems and wor- 
ship the work of their own hands, and who say 
that the strength of their own right arm gave them 
the victory” (60), whether this be true of Hitler 
or science. “The purpose of life is not in the far 
future, nor, as we so often imagine, around the next 
corner, but the whole of it is here and now, as fully 
as it ever will be on this planet” (66). “If there 
is a fundamental fight between good and evil in 
history” it is not between states and churches but 
“within the intimate interior of personalities.” 
(91). History is “a pilgrimage of all mankind.” 

History does not show that the Christian church 
has always been on the side of right. In many 
cases “the impulse to social change was an aspect of 
a rebellion against ecclesiastical authority” (133). 
But the Christian qualities of character and that 
one “actually felt himself exultantly free” in God 
regardless of his physical circumstances, are basic 
to a better society. The absence of compulsion and 
favors “makes the present day the most important 
and the most exhilarating period in the history of 
as for fifteen hundred years” (135). 

‘One of the most fundamental differences be- 
tween people must be the question whether they 
believe in God or not; for on that depends their 
whole interpretation of the universe and of history” 
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(113). “Belief in God gives us greater elasticity 
of mind, rescuing us from too great subservience to 
intermediate principles, whether they are related 
to nationality or ideology or science” (145). Hold 
to God and be uncommitted to these lesser a 

Since history has to do with persons, the weak- 
nesses of society are due to flaws in human charac- 
ter which prevent utopia, such as egotism, selfish- 
ness, cupidity, selfrighteousness. Christianity alone 
attacks these evils with a solvent that does not pro- 
duce other evils. But the author says there is “a 
kind of bias or a gravitational pull in history” 
(41) so that “it is essential not to have faith in hu- 
man nature” (47). But surely the distinctive thing 
is not this pull but the life, the spirit, “the resources 
inside themselves” which may even “turn their very 
catastrophe into a spring-board for human achieve- 
ment” (75). If to have faith in human nature 
with its courage, faith, idealism, love, is a disas- 
trous heresy, then the tap root of all effort is cut. 
And while the author states that “there can be no 
case of an absentee God leaving mankind at the 
mercy of chance in a universe blind, stark and 
bleak” (121), yet he retains strains of arbitrariness. 
“Revelation appears not always to have been 
granted . . . until there had been a struggle to 
achieve the truth” (2). How else can truth be at- 


tained except by struggle and even suffering? “It 
is so much in the character of divine judgment in 
history that men are made to execute it upon them- 
selves” (66), which indicates outer compulsion. 
Professor Butterfield’s book is stimulating and 
valuable.—A. J. oh ery te Canada. 


Atoms of Thought: An Anthology of Thoughts. 
By GEORGE SANTAYANA. Selected and edited 
by IRA D. CARDIFF. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1950. xv + 284 pages. $5.00. 

Dr. Santayana is a true pholosopher thinking 
and expressing his thoughts on many subjects 
which are of interest to mankind. Dr. Ira D. Car- 
diff has done the general reading public a great 
service by presenting in a single volume an anthol- 
ogy of the sayings and reflections of this great 
philosopher. The range of Dr. Santayana’s think- 
ing is almost phenomenal. He talks of God, truth, 
bondage, human nature, superstition, morals, reli- 
gion, home, militarism, children, women vs. men, 
friendship, ultimate values, fashion, sophistication, 
mythology, prayer, mysticism, to mention only a 
random sampling of the topics included. 

It would be well perhaps to offer a few of the 
shorter illustrations of the subjects discussed. Rev- 
elations. “Revelations are seldom _beneficient” 
(60). Truth. “Truth is a jewel which should 
not be painted over; but it may be set to advantage 
and shown in a good light” (63). Wasdom. 
“Wisdom and happiness consist in having recast 
natural energies in the furnace of experience” 
(85). Present Age. ‘The present age is a critical 
one and interesting to live in” (97). Shams. “The 
whole nation hugs it hallowed shams” (213). 
Words. “Words are at least the tombs of ideas” 
(235). Intolerance. “Mystics themselves being in- 
wardly illuminated are fiercely intolerant” (260). 

Dr. Cardiff makes no attempt to interpret or 
evaluate; the thoughts collected stand in their own 
right. The book is particularly valuable to speakers 
and teachers who care to be enriched by what a 
great philosopher has to say on life and things.— 
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Frank Glenn Lankard, Dean, Baldwin-Wallace 
College, Berea, Ohio. “ 
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New Carols and Songs for Children. By WILLIAM 
GRIME. Illustration by DON KELLY. Great 
Neck, N. Y.: Pulpit Press. $1.50. 

This collection of original carols by the Rev. 
William Grime is most unusual and delightful. 
Here we find words and music that children can 
understand and appreciate and through which they 
may have a real worship experience. 

For the most part, the words touch directly on 
the life and teachings of Jesus. The illustrations 
are well conceived and add to the poignancy of 
both words and music. 

The melodies are musical and simple enough to 
be learned easily by pre-school and primary chil- 
dren. The songs will find their greatest use with 
the pre-school and primary groups although they 
are also suitable for juniors. 

This collection is most suitable for use in homes 
and in church schools because the religious teach- 
ings of the songs are self-evident and are expressed 
with reverent simplicity. They will enrich the 
child’s religious experience and should lead him 
to a genuine feeling of worship.— Clara Denny, 
Grinnell, Iowa. se 


The Nature of Man: His World, His Spiritual Re- 
sources, His Destiny. A discussion by LYNN 
HAROLD HOUGH, EDMUND W. SINNOTT (et 
al.) Edited by A. WILLIAM Loos, assisted by 
LAWRENCE. B. CHROW. New York: Church 
Peace Union, 1950. x + 110 pages. $1.00. 
This is a well planned symposium under the 

auspices of the Peace Union and World Alliance 

for International Friendships through religion, de- 
signed to elicit whatever agreernent exists between 

East and West, and between science and religion 

concerning human nature and destiny. Taraknath 

Das speaks for Eastern religion and John Suther- 

land Bonnell for Western religion. E. W. Sinnott 

speaks for biology, Kirtland Mather for geology, 

Ordway Tead for Social Science, Brand Blanchard 

for psychology, Mary Allen for Art, Gardner Mur- 

phy for group psychology and physical research 
and Cornelius Kruse for philosophy. 


The introduction and conclusion by Lynn Hough 
and Lewis Mumford, present a “synoptic view” of 
the findings. Hough points out (p. 2) that “attack 
upon materialism,” “repudiation of a mechanical 
interpretation of human life” and “emphasis on 
purpose . . . man the controller . . . man over na- 
ture under God” recur often in the symposium. 
Lewis Mumford agrees that a mechanical view of 
man means “nihilism.” He asserts that man is a 
“self-fabricating animal in an unfinished world,” 
that in order to reach his goal of world commu- 
nity, man must escape from merely quantitative 
standards of evaluation and develop a new sort of 
selfhood, based on balance, inhibition and sacrifice. 
(pp. 81-87). 

Doubtless it would be hard to get such agree- 
ment between these eleven authors and eleven 
others nominated by the Kremlin, yet the names 
are weighty and the agreement is impressive.— 
Walter M. Horton, Professor of Systematic The- 
ology, Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin Col- 
lege. : 
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